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“New Deal” Tests of the 
Importance of Life Insurance 


THE RULE 

President Roosevelt, the chief exponent of the New Deal, has made various 
statements with regard to life insurance, two of which follow: 

“To carry adequate life insurance is a moral obligation incum- 
bent upon the great majority of citizens.” 

“Life insurance should be considered not as an expense but as 
savings. It should be the first factor in any program of investment. 

It should be the last to be let go. In hard times, It is especially import- 
ant, and we should make every effort to keep our old life insurance 
in force." 

THE MEANS 

New jobs and wages furnish the means for new insurance and for continuing 
the old policies. Even if they have been used for loans, it is considered “belter 
business" to repay and reinstate than to drop old policies for new ones. 


THE RESULT 

So, with the rule of the President to follow, and easier money with which to 
make this investment, the life insurance companies find new business coming in in 
greater volume than for some time, 

ARE YOU FOLLOWING THE ADVICE OF YOUR PRESIDENT? 

Union Cooperative issiue.s life insurance, endowment insurance, annuities, 
and similar protection, suitable for you, ymir wife, your children, and your friends. 


Union Cooperative Insurance 

Association 

1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W* 


Washington, D, C, 
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Magazine Chat 

A letter from the editor of 
the Brewery Worker brin^ up 
again the question of proper 
practices among labor editors. 
The Brewery Worker ran an 
edttoria! based upon an edi- 
torial in the Electrical Workers 
Journal. This editorial was 
reprinted in another magazine 
without due credit. The editor 
of the Electrical Workers Jour- 
nal did not see the editorial in 
the Brewery Worker but did 
sec the reproduced editorial in 
the other magazine and repub- 
lished it in the Electrical 
Workers Journal, 
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To be sure no special harm 
was done to the labor move- 
ment here because of misplaced 
credit, yet it always seems to 
us that sound practices in the 
labor movement should dictate 
that credit be given where 
credit is due. Labor should try 
to recognize merit fairly, A 
habit of labor editors of lifting 
material without reference to 
source should be discouraged. 
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C. A. Bennett, n veteran 
member of this organization, 
writes that he passes his Jour- 
nal every month to a doctor, 
who in turn, turns it over to a 
lawyer, who in turn, turns it 
over to a merchant, who in 
turn, turns it over to a minis- 
ter of the GospeL 
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T, G. Huffman, of Local 
Union No, 9, Chicago, in a spe- 
cial letter to the Journal com- 
ments on Magazine Chat of 
June and states that we are 
unwise in giving capital as sure 
a place in economics as labor. 
Mr, Huffman said we should 
stop comparing a man to a 
dollar, 
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A vital influence of the Jour- 
nal if again demonatrated this 
month by blanket calls for the 
Journal by varying groups. 
Among them one of the largest 
trade association.^ in the United 
States. 


The cover this month is 
“Chicago Interior,” by T, 
Theodore Johnson, one of the 
interesting series of industrial 
pictures performed under the 
Public Works Art Project. 
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New Ferment Calls for New Adjustments 


J LILY marks the first anniversary of the 
institution of the National Industrial 
Recovery Acta It became a law on 
June 16, 1933. This first full year of 
the application of the control theory of 
political economy brings a new phase of 
national development attended by a fer- 
ment of new ideas, a deeper cynicism in 
regard to the present state of private 
capitalism and dramatic events includ- 
ing major strike movements and severe 
conflicts between capital and labor. 

Everywhere throughout the United 
States, there is evidence that the first 
year of NRA is over, that new develop- 
ments are likely to call for new major 
adjustments. It seems wise therefore 
to look behind screeching newspaper 
headlines and the daily evidence of in- 
dustrial warfare to the facts and figures 
and ideas which really measure the on- 
going life of the nation and world in 
respect to change — social formation— 
which of course are the real forces pro- 
ducing the dramatic events. 

L 

World Summary in Order 

Mr. Harold Butler, director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office at Geneva, has 
Just made public his report to the Inter- 
tional Labour Conference for 1934. This 
report rests upon adequate investigation 
by the heavily equipped research forces 
of the International Labour Office and 
deals frankly with the attempts in the 
western world to control the course of 
economic and industrial events* One of 
the striking conclusions reached by Di- 
rector Butler is that wage reductions 
are entirely inadequate as a solution for 
unemployment* He points to England 
as an example of a nation that has been 
forced to keep wage rates more or less 
stable due to the powerful labor organ- 
hations there, and he shows that em- 
ployment has declined only 10 per cent 
while employment has declined a much 
greater degree in the United States and 
Germany where wage rates fell much 
more rapidly: 

“The reliance on wage reductions as 
the sovereign remedy for unemployment 
has certainly been rudely shaken by 
the experience of the present depres- 
sion* Though it is never possible to iso- 
late the wages factor from the many 
other factors which influence the flow of 
business, there is evidence to show that 
wage-cutting, so far from being a stimu- 
lant to employment, may possibly have 


America — and the world — 
enters summer of 1934 with tur- 
bulent conflicts in prospect. Pes- 
simistic sentiment of 1934 con- 
trasted with optimism of last 
year. Economic machine still 
creaks in all its joints. 


worked in the opposite sense. In the 
United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many wage rates fell to some extent, 
employment fell still more and payrolls 
fell most of all. But apart from this 
general similarity the course of events 
was very different. In the United 
States wage rates were forced down 
some 20 per cent, and employment de- 
clined a full 40 per cent. In Germany 
wage rates were likewise reduced 20 per 
cent and the decline in employment 
amounted to over 30 per cent* In Great 
Britain, on the contrary, wage rates 
were maintained at a much higher point 
than in the United States or Germany, 
owing perhaps to the strength of the 
trade unions, coupled with relatively 
high rates of benefit for the unem- 
ployed* Instead of unemployment be- 
ing thereby aggravated, however, the 
number of workers employed in 1929 
declined by less than 10 per cent during 
the crisis — 'a much smaller proportion 
than in Germany or the United States, 
where wage rates had fallen heavily, 

“In the United States and Germany, 
where pay-rolls fell heavily, the money 
volume of retail sales likewise fell 
heavily* In Great Britain, where pay- 
rtdls fell to a relatively moderate extent, 
the money volume of retail sales was 
sustained. 

“On the whole, the wage expenence 
of the last year Boema definitely to have 
emphasized the paramount importance 
of the income of the wage earner in the 
structure of consumption. Where it has 
been seriously depleted by drastic wage 
cutting, aggravated unemployment and 
crippled production seem to have been 
its usual accompaniments. This finding 
is only a further confirmation of the 
view which is now gaining ground gen- 
erally that the key to the crisis is to he 
found not in over-production but in 
under consumption* 

* * * **In fact, the wage.s factor 

is now being realized as one of the 


essential elements in the problem of con- 
sumption, which in its turn is being 
recognized as the central problem to be 
solved before stability of business and 
security of employment can be ensured. 
The problem of production has indeed 
been abundantly solved* It is now gen- 
erally agreed that the present depres- 
sion is the offspring, not of scarcity, but 
of wealth in quantities which are at 
present beyond our powers of assimila- 
tion, Hence the efforts which are being 
made to curtail production both in agri- 
culture and industry by restrictive 
agreements, by cartels, national and 
international, by prohibiting the erec- 
tion of new plants and machinery and 
by other similar measures designed to 
rescue the world from its acute attack 
of indigestion." 

Mr, Butler points out further that the 
chief industrial nations of the world 
have apparently abandoned the whole 
theory that business will run itself* 

“The fact that four of the world's 
chief industrial States, containing some 
400 million people and responsible for 
64 per cent of the world's industrial 
production, have already abjured to a 
considerable extent the principles which 
have hitherto primarily guided the eco- 
nomic policy of all countries, seems to 
imply that the way to recovery cannot 
lie straight back along the familiar 
tracks. This is not the place to enquire 
whether that is a matter for rejoicing 
or misgiving* It would, however, be 
foolish to ignore it as a fact or to re- 
main blind to the momentous conse- 
quences, both social and economic, 
which may be expected to ensue from 
it. * * ♦ 

“Reliance on tho old-time processes 
of automatic readjustment has been 
abandoned in so many countries in 
favor of drastic and conscious inter- 
ference with the operation of economic 
forces that the pendulum cannot be 
expected Just to swing back of its own 
momentum." 

He warns that the world is not out of 
the doldrums as yet, and he suggests 
that as far as facts go the way out does 
not appear to be cutting down pro- 
duction but increasing the machinery 
of distribution and the volume of 
consumption. 

He regrets the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism which appears everywhere, 
and believes there must be greater inter- 
national co-operation* 

“Permanent remedy seems clearly to 
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lie not in cutting clown produrtioTi to the 
level of present consumption, but in 
expamlinE the volume of consumption to 
absorb what agriculture can so easily 
produce. In other words, the real prob- 
lem is to utilke instead of to destroy 
the abundant wealth which agriculture 
can furnish and against which industry 
is equipped to exchange an equally 
abundant production of articles needed 
to enhance the farmer^! efiiciency and 
standard of life. No purely national 
action can suifice to achieve this redis- 
trihution of the world’s riches. It can 
only be effected by a thorough readjust- 
ment of the exchanges of goods between 
nations, failing which the great expan- 
sion of wealth that lies within the grasp 
of the present generation will result in 
a general decline in the standard of liv- 
ing — a suiBciently ironical and para- 
doxical conclusion.*' 

II. 

The President's New Plan 

President Roosevelt has moved to 
meet the changing sentiment in the 
United States. In a message to Con- 
greafl, the last for this year, received 
with acclaim, he declared: 

** Among our objectives I place the se- 
curity of the men, women and children 
of the nation first This security for the 
individual and for the family concerns 
iUelf primarily witli three factors. Peo- 
ple w*ant decent homes to live in; they 
want to locate thorn where they can en- 
gage in productive work; and they w-ant 
some safeguard against misfortunes 
which cannot be wholly eliminated in 
this man-made world of ours/' 

His proposal to meet these needs 
includes : 

li Social insurance against unemploy- 
ment and old age, national in scope; 

2. Modernization of existing homes 
and the building of new homes; 

S, Wiser use of the nation's land and 
water resources by people who cannot 
make a living at their present positions, 
the abandonment of sub-marginal lands 
and the rehabilitation of thousands of 
American families on a permanent basis. 

At the same time Governor Lehman, 
friend of President Roosevelt in New 
York, spoke movingly about housing 
needs at a public housing conference in 
New York, and asked that all cities of 
the state be re-planned in order to decen- 
tmlize industry and spread population 
on a more even basis. He assail^ slums 
as a menace. 

III . 

British Economist Visits 
United States 

John M. Keynes, a New Deal econo- 
mist with a world reputation, has viewed 
the New Deal at work in America at 
first hand. Mr. Keynes has been an ad- 
vocate of policies, many of which are 
now being tried out in the United States, 
namely public works as a gtabilizing 
force and managed currency. 

After his visit to Washington, Mr. 
Keynes said: 


“But, of all the experiments to evolve 
a new order, it is the experiment of 
young America w^hich most attracts my 
own deepeat sympathy. For they arc 
occupied with the task of trying to make 
the economic order work tolerably well, 
while preflerving freedom of mdivldual 
initiative and liberty of thought and 
criticism. 

“The older generation of living Ameri- 
cana accomplished the great task of mlv~ 
ing the technical problem of How to pro- 
duce economic goods on a scale adequate 
to human needs. It U the task of the 
younger generation to bring to actual 
realization the potential blessings of hav- 
ing solved the technical side of the prob- 
lem of poverty. The central control 
which the latter requireB involves an es- 
sentially changed method and outlook. 
The minds and energies which have 
found their fulfillment in the achieve- 
meats of American business are not 
likely to be equally vrell adapted to the 
further task. That must be, as it should 
be, the fulfillment of the next generation. 

“The new men will often appear to be 
at war with the ideas and convictions of 
their seniors. This cannot be helped. 
But I hope that these seniors will look 
as sympathetically as they can at a sin- 
cere attempt — 1 cannot view it oLherwise 
— to complete, and not to destroy, what 
they thom*Mjlves have created." 

IV. 

Technological Menace Still 
Looms 

The problem of harnessing the ma- 
chine, of putting all men back to work, 
and balancing production with consump- 
tion, are technological problems that are 
not being faced adequately, aay tboBO en- 
gineers who are now aseociated in the 
organization kno%^m as the “Continental 
Committee of Technocracy". There is 
little doubt that technological unemploy- 
ment has advanced progressively during 
the depression and that if production 
could be brought to the same pitch of 
capacity in as in 1929, there would 
be still from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 men 
unemployed. Harold Loeb. one of the 
leaders in the Continental Committee on 
Technocracy, writes on the stupidity of 
poverty. He says: 

“Back in the early ’20's Hoover’s 
Committee on Industrial Waste esti- 
mated that production could be doubled. 
But he was looking at production from 
the point of view of waste, of duplicated 
effort, and not from the point of view 
of full-time unrestricted operation. Stu- 
art Chase, in a recent article In the 
“Sun^ey Graphic", estimated production 
eoutd be tripled, ilk ‘bottle neck' vraa 
transportation. Such a limiting factor 
applies to commodities only in respect 
to their weight and volume. It has little 
bearing on the standard of living. Qual- 
ity becomes important as purchasing 
power rises, and better quali^ does not 
increase bulk. Also the consumption of 
some of our bulkiest commodities, such 
as foodfltuffs, would not increase much 
no matter what heights income attained. 


Transportation facilities would not limit 
the standard of life, though lack of 
tran.sport might delay the desired con- 
summation. A. A. Berle recently stated 
in the New York Times that if produc- 
tion were freed, everyone could have In 
goods and services the e<iuivalent of 
what |S,000 a year now buys. This 
would indicate a national income of 
$615,000,000,000. Last year our income 
was under $40,000,000,000. His estimate 
means then, that production eoutd be in- 
creased 15 times, and that a loss of goods 
to the amount of $575,000,000,000 was the 
price paid last year for preserving our 
obsolete economic system. Various engi- 
neers have made even higher estimates. 

“We liHieve Berle's figure is high for 
the first months and probably for the 
first year. However, there would seem 
to be no question hut that such an in- 
come is feasible in a short time period 
and that poverty and destitution can be 
immediately eliminated. Today nothing 
stands in the way of the population en- 
joying this abundance, except the some- 
what ridiculous fact that they cannot 
pay for it. Certainly goods and services 
do no one any good when they are not 
brought into existence, when they exist 
only potentially. And certainly neither 
the unemployed worker ri, nor the idle fac- 
tories, fields and mines, nor our harassed 
industrialists, relish their leisure/’ 

V. 

National Inventory Reveals 
Gain*Loss 

Though Amprira has made gain.s dur- 
ing the past year it is far from being out 
of the w-oods as the Index figures 
indicate : 
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produetmn, fri'i^ht-car Loadingfit construction 
contracts awarded and department store 
sales are all adjusted for seasonal variation^ 

According^ to the American Federation 
of Labor there were in Match, 1933, 13,- 
689,000 titient ployed workers in the 
United Stales; in April, 1933, there were 
13,256,000; in March, 1934, there w*ere 
10,877,000; in April, 1934, 10,616,000, 
We suggest the figures of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, a school operated in 
behalf of business executives. According 
to the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
there were in March, 1933, 17,169,000 
unemployed; in April, 1933, 16,402,000; 
in March, 1934, there were 13,120,000; 
in April, 1934, 12,797,000. 

On May 16 the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration published figures to show that 
in March, 1934, 1,428,818 families were 
on federal relief, and in April, 1934, 
there were 1,975,273 families on relief, 
a gain of 38 per cent. The Federal Ad- 
ministration was spending in March, 
1934, 531,475,889 and in April, 1934, it 
was spending $45,883,904, a gain of 46 
per cent, 

VI. 

Sweden Points the Way 

From time to time in these columns, 
the Electrical Workers Journal has 
pointed out the course of events in 
Sweden. In November, 1933, we re- 
published from Harper^s Magazine an 
article by Marquis W. Childs. We 
headed this article ‘^Goal Sot by Scandi- 
navian Countries/' and we pointed out 
that Sweden seems to have wuilked suc- 
cessfully the middle way between com- 
munism and capitalism* We listed four 
social instruments being utilized by the 
Swedish people: 

L Consumers' co-operatives protect- 
ing the consumer from predatory cap- 
italism, few of which exist in America* 

2. An impregnable labor movement* 

3* A state conscious of its destiny 
and mission, unafraid to succor forgot- 
ten men, and strong enough to curb and 
supplement private capitalism* 

4* A system of social education vigor- 
ous and continuous, vivid enough to %vin 
those enlightened capitalists to the 
program* 

Now comes the New York Trust Com- 
pany, conservative banking house, 
highly praising the success of the Swed- 
ish nation. The *Tndex/' published by 
the New York Trust Company, states: 

"In its long resistance to the effects 
of worldwide depression and in the re- 
cuperative powers it has already shown, 
Sweden has proved itself one of the 
most economically stable of European 
countries* Its industrial activity inevi- 
tably declined in the period from 1930 
through July, 1932; its financial struc- 
ture could not wholly escape the effect 
of abandonment of the gold standard 
and the shock of the Krueger collapse* 
and foreign trade has showed the na- 
tural decrease consequent upon the uni- 
versal economic conditions of the past 


INDUSTRY DONK IN THE AR8TRACT 
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few years* Nevertheless, by the close 
of 1933, consistent improvement in both 
economic and financial conditions had 
brought to Sweden a high measure of 
recovery. The League of Nations' in- 
dices of industrial production at that 
time indicated that Sweden had more 
nearly attained nomialcy than any other 
European country and stood far ahead 
of the United States in its economic 
gains. 

"Sweden is a country rich in natural 
resources and with extensive water- 
power* Through their development and 
that of certain highly specialized indus- 
tries, its people have established a well- 
integrated national economy which has, 
in turn, made possible a high standard 
of living* The well-being of S^vedish 
farmers, constituting about one-half the 
population of approximately 6*000,000; 
the uniformly favorable living condi- 
tions in Swedish towns and cities; the 
high degree of literacy throughout the 
country, and the marked success of cer- 
tain eKperiments in social planning and 


co-operative organization all attest to 
Sweden's relative economic and political 
soundness. * * •* 

"Before considering the effect of the 
depression on Sweden’s economic life 
and the present recovery movement, 
two rather unusual aspects of the coun- 
try’s national economy must be noted. 
One is the socialistic tendency in the di- 
rection of state control of industry and 
the development of national co-opera- 
tives; the other is the experiment with a 
managed currency, initiated in 1931, 
when the country was forced off the 
gold standard* 

"The Swedish government owns and 
operates the state railways, the tele- 
graph system and the greater part of 
the telephone system. It controis the 
sale of both liquor and tobacco. By 
1929, it had also extended its control 
over one- fourth of the forest area in 
Sweden, one-third of the mines, and a 
proportion of the country’s natural 
water power sufficient to enable it Jo 

(Contlniie^U on page ril3) 
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Radio Company Unions Exposed to NRA 


U NDER relentleaa questioning of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the NRA 
Labor Advisory Hoard it was developed 
that organisations formed in the H. B. C. 
and tlte C. B, S, In the fall of 1933 
and spring of 1934 are company domi- 
nated unions; though representatives 
of these unions asserted that the 
unions were independent* expenses were 
paid, through formation meetings, and 
time was allowed off to rcpreBentatives 
engaged in the project and room space 
was given on the company's propertioe 
for the holding of the formation meet- 
ings* This evidence was developed at 
the public hearing held on June 20 for 
reopening of the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Radio Broadcasting Indus- 
try. No repreaentativea of the company 
unions asked for revisions in the code. 
The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers had a delegation of six 
representatives present and made a 
strong request for a revision of the code 
from 48 to 35 hours a week for the radio 
broadcast technicians, with a 10 per 
cent increase in minimum wages. 

The following are excerpts taken 
from the ofBdal record of the National 
Recovery Administration exposing the 
company unions of the principal sta* 
tions. Mr* Philip I. Merryman appeared 
for the company union of the National 
Broadcasting Company and Mr. Harry 
Spears for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Mr. Edward N. Nockels of 
WCFL was co-labor adviser and Mr* 
C. A* Wood was resident labor adviser. 
Deputy Adminiatrator William Farns- 
worth presided. 

Company Pay* Expeotes 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: On this 

organization trip when the men came 
from Washington and San Francisco* do 
you know what arrangement was made 
to give them time off for such a trip? 
MR. MERRYMAN; Yes. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: And do 
you know who paid their expenses? 

M R. MERRYMAN: Yes, the National 

Broadcasting Company. 

« * » 

MR. DILLARD; Did the companies 
pay for your time while you were gone 
on the trip? 

MR. MERRYMAN: They did. 

MR. DILLARD: They paid tlie ex- 

penses of the trip? 

MR. MERRYMAN: And paid the ex- 
penses of the trip. 

MR. NOCKELS; May 1 ask a ques- 
tion now? 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Just one 
more question* Mr. Nockels. Who is 
paying your expenses here today? 

MR. MERRYMAN: I work in Wash- 
ington, D. Ci I am here today because 
my association did not feel hnancially 
able to pay the expenses of the presi- 
dent here from New York. 

• • * 


N. B. C. and C. B. S. eatabltsh 
employee plans after NIRA goes 
into effect. Inlcmational Broth* 
erhood of Electrical Workers 
makes strong showing at public 
hearing. Only group hghting for 
code moditications. 


MR. NOCKELS. Isn't it true that in 
a bulletin issued by your organization 
credit was given to a certain lawyer for 
his efforts in sticking through a lengthy 
session for the formation of a constitu- 
tion and set of by-laws for this company 
union? 

MR. MERRYMjVN; I will bo glad to 
look that up for you. I cannot tell you 
at this time. 

MR. NOCKELS: Was he a man by 

the name of Beth Webster? 

MR- MERRYMAN : The attorney who 
represents our association Is Bethuel 
Webster* Jr. 

MR. NOCKELS: How many delegates 
were at this — what was it, a convention? 

MR. MERRYMAN: A national con- 

vention. 

MR, NOCKELS: How many delegates 
were there at this convention? 

MR. MERRYMAN: Eight. 

* » • 

MR. NOCKELS; How much money 
has this organization spent in the for- 
mation of this company union? 

MR. MERRYMAN; According to the 
quarterly report ending March 31, 1934, 


The following repreieitliitivot 
of 1. B. £. W* were preient at the 
code hearing and offered tefttmony: 
Edward D. Biereti, aiBittanl to 
the Preiidetit, Wathington, D. C. 
Thos. R. McLean, International 
Repreientative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Worker*. 

Charlet D. Pant*en, preiident, L. 
U. No. 134, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
eri, Chicago, til, 

Thoma« J. O'Brien, financial tec- 
retary, L. U. No. 134, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Worker*, Chicago, HI. 

Dan Motey, pre»ident, Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, and bu*i- 
ne** manager, L. U. No. 38, 
I. B. E. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Louis Jurgensen, buiinei* man- 
ager, radio division, L. U. No. 3, 
1. B. E. W., New York City. 

J. V, Fitrhugh, buiines* manager, 
radio division* L. U, No, 60, 
1. B. E. W., San Antonio* Texas. 
M. H. Hedge*, Director of Re* 
search, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Worker *, 
and member of Radio Code 
Authority. 


the statement of hnauces of our associa- 
tion, the total receipts at that time had 
been $931.75, and the total expenditures 
had been $580.79. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: You 

maintain a national office, Mr. Merry- 
man? 

MR. MERRYMAN: Our nstional 

office is maintained at the home of the 
national sec retary- treasurer. We do not 
feel justified — we do not have enough 
business to require the maintenance of 
a separate office for the pursuance of 
our colleetive bargaining activities. 

MemhershJp Expires Ensily 

MR. 'WOOD: If a member is dis- 
charged from the National Broadcasting 
Company, does he automatically become 
a non-member of your union? 

Mr. MERRYMAN: He becomes a non- 
active member. He may retain honor- 
ary privileges. ♦ • • 

MR. WOOD: Has there been a man 
fired since the union was formed? 

MR, NOCKELS: You mean the com- 
pany union? 

MR. WOOD. Yes. 

MR. MERRYMAN: I cannot give an 
absolute statement on that, because we 
do not mean that the company transmits 
to US the business which logically belongs 
to them as the conductors of an industry. 
To my knowledge there has been no 
member of this Association discharged 
since the Association was formed. For 
the other men who are not members* I 
cannot apeak. 

MR. WOOD: Should any member of 
your union be fired, he would immedi- 
ately take up his honorary status* and 
that would be where the thing would 
drop? 

MR. MERRYMAN: Well, that ia 
true, hut what do you mean by your 
statement? 

MR, WOOD: Usually one function of 
unions in the past has been to examine 
into a man's discharge, to see whether 
or not there are valid reasons for it, to 
protect the interests of the workers and 
determine discrimination which may 
have resulted in his discharge. 

MR. MERRYMAN: Certainly* If a 
member of our Association is discharged* 
we investigate the circumstances. If he 
is being discharged for any other reasons 
than incompetency, then we can resorl 
to arbitration on his behalf. But I do 
not think it is the province of any labor 
organization to keep in the employ of 
any employer a man who is unqualified 
for his position. • • • 

Refuiei to Giv« Own Salary 

MR. NOCKELS; You have got a gov- 
ernment license? 

MU. MERRYMAN: I have had a gov- 
ernment license since 1918. 

MR. NOCKELS: What is your salary? 

MR. MERRYMAN: My salary— I do 
not think that Is pertinent, 
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DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: No. it is 

noL 

MR, MERRYMAN: I ha%e no objec- 
tion to givinir it, but I object to the ques- 
tion on general principles. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: You are 
not among these dassihcalions? 

yiR. MERRYMAN: No. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Is there 
anyone else in the engineering branch 
here in Washington that is not classified? 

MR. MERRYMAN: No. Our mem- 
bership in Washington includes everyone 
but the men with the power to hire or 
fire technical employees* 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: You have 
the power to hire and fire? 

MR. MERRYMAN; I do not. 

MR. NOCK ELS: How many men 

work under your direction? 

MR. MERRYMAN. Eight ♦ ‘ ^ 

MR. WOOD: Is it or is it not u fact 
that your union would In: strong enough 
to keep wages from sinking down below 
the level where you now have them? If 
not. why not? 

MR. MERRYMAN: I «aid in my brief 
that we are convinced that — economic 
conditions at the time permitting— it is 
not worded exactly that way, I do not 
want to say something that 1 do not 
intend to say. 

OVitness refers to brief.) 

Well, what I intended to say is that 
in case there is no unusual condition in 
industry, such that a repetition of the 
economic ccmditions of H>21h 1930. 1931 
and 1932. and even on to this present 
day, that we would be able to maintain 

and even increase wage schedulefi. 

# * * 

Pretend* There 1* No Unemployment 

ME, WOOD: I want tn know why you 
are not fighting for a 35-hour week and 
for an eight-hour day, without any stag- 
ger system, when there is a capacity on 
account of your particular company to 
pay for it, and they can technically do it? 
Any company can technically do it, if 
they can get the men. and if they are 
willing to put on more men in place of 
these others that are left out by the 
shortening of hours. 

MR, MERRYMAN: What T am try- 
ing .to V say to you is that there is more 
rhan one angle from ivhirh we ha%"e to 
consider that problem. If there are no 
qualified technicians w^ho could come in 
and assume the duties of these men 
who. in the case of the Natrona! Broad- 
casting Company, have on the average 
been employed at least four years by 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
would it be to our interest to jeopardise 
the operations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, hy which it derives 
its revenue, by bringing in men to take 
the place of qualified broadcast tech- 
nteians, because there 'would be an arbi- 
irwrv reduction to a S5*hour week? 

MR, WOOD: Do you think that if 

the National Broadcasting Company 
were to insert an advertisement In the 
New York Times next Sunday, lhal they 
could* hot get people who could ade- 
quately qualify by thuir standards? 


MR. MERRYMAN; I would not say 
they could not get any, 

MR. W’OOD: So you are not safe in 

stating it as of your own knowledge? 

MR. MERRYMAN: I would not etale 
they could not got anyi but I am making 
the statement of my own kno’w ledge that 
when these men comt? to us we have to 
put them through a period of training 
before they are qualified to handle the 

work. 

* * * 

MR, MERRYMAN; Now in that sens? 
I am an executive. 1 advise thesr* menj 
in fact, give orders to them to insure a 
smooth coordination of this progrum, be- 
cause 1 am assumed to have a better 
technical knowdedge than these men and 
more fitted to handle the situation, hut 
when it comes to discussing wdth this 
man his conditioni of employment, the 
salary he receives, and whether or not 
his employment shall be continued, or 
when it comes to a situation where the 
man comes in to seek a job, he does 
not come to me. I have no powder what- 
ever to act in an executive sense on 
those questions. 

MR. WOOD: May 1 repeal my que»- 

tion, whether the witness is considered 
an executive by his organisation, 

MR* MERRYMAN: I consider that 

an improper question. 

MR. WOOD: You would rather have 

your organi 2 :ation ask that? 

MR. MERRYM.AN: ! consider that I 

am an executive in one sense, but I am 
not in another* 

4 • ♦ 

MR, KOCKELS: Are you here on the 
company's time and pay? 

MR. MERR\THAN: Yes, 

* # 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: When 

was the National Association formed? — 


MR. SPEARS: May 14, 1934* 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: The con- 
stitution and by-laws were drawm up by 
an attorney? 

MR. SPEARS; Yes, 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Who 

called the first meeting? 

MR. SPEARS: The original meeting? 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Yes* 

MR* SPEARS: That was called by a 
group of men on the engineering staff. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Who 

called the national meeting? 

MR. SPEARS: It was called by my- 
self. in collaboration with other mcm- 
b*u*s of the executive committee of ^he 
local association. 

m « « 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH; Does the 
company or any of the executives bemr 
any part of the financial expense of the 
union? 

MR, SPEARS: As a part of the col- 

lective bargaining agreement, under the 
agreement that is exhibit B the company 
allows the time off for all local associa- 
tion duties. .All expenses such as hoielSf 
transportation of all kinds, such as rail- 
roads, etc., are taken care of by "fbe 
Association. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: T am 

sorry% I did not understand you* 

MR* SPE.ARS: The expenses, such 

as hotel facilities, and transportation, is 
taken core of by the Association* 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: At this 

convention in May who paid the ex- 
penses of the delegates? 

MR* SPEARS: The Columbia Broad- 
casting System paid that, and the ex- 
penses of the local association in New 
York, We expect to pay them back in 
the future. At the present time it is a 
newly formed A^ociatlon and the fundij. 
were not a%''a1table* 

■ H 'iMitliitioil an *11 ay 
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Physics Makes Contribution to Economics 


By DR. H. C DICKINSON, V\ 5. Bureau of Standards 


Edit or* g note: hi this era of changing 
itatues and shifting sjf stems it is well to 
fake coumel from cverif BOitroe where 
thougktfuhifles and scientific method 
vaiL Dr, iJickhisOTit distinguished scien- 
tist, has looked at the present economic 
system as it really is. He has sought to 
measure just how it works and to find 
out why it gets out of balance. His con- 
tribution is of great value to all citizens 
interested m reconstructing society on a 
basis that will give the cletnentary things 
of life, namely, food, shelter and elMh- 
ing, as well us the <mltnral things of life 
to the grmtsat number. 

T HK attached chart repraents a 
^aphic system of bookkeeping In 
m^hich society is assumed to keep its 
accounts with its citizens and with 
foreigners. 

In A is included a eomiilnte inventory 
of national property in terms of “work" 
and “wealth’* exclusive of *' money”* 

In B are recorded all transactions in 
which there b a direct exchange of 

“work” for “money** — all pur- — 

chases or ,salcs of work or its 
products. 

In C are recorded all purely 
monetary transncUonR, includ- 
ing those in which “titles to 
wealth*’ are deposited as secur- 
ity for borrowed money and in 
which gold (or silver^ etc.) is 
exchanged for currency, tt\m 
the reverse transactions in 
which gold is withdrawn or 
debt^ liquidated and the titles 
to wealth returned to A* 

The object of the economic 
system is to make possible a 
free exchange of the inven- 
toried “work” or “wealth” in 
A, among the population. For 
this purpose money is used as 
a mechanism of exchange and 
as such may be looked upon 
as merely a atandardixed form 
of credit sUp or a “receipt** for 
“work", since everything which 
has a money value is the result 
of ivork. Money as such is of 
no value except as It can be 
exchanged for "work** or its 
products. 

Being a system of account* 
ing for the monetary dealings 
of mew with society, the course 
of events is typically as fol- 
lows; We shall use the short 
term “work** hereafter for any 
product for sale and the term 
** wealth*’ for anything of value 
on which one can borrow 
money, A man with work for 
sale preaenU it at R and re- 
ceives its eeiui valent in nuoney. 

This money he takes around 
the circuit BDE. After a time 
V, perhaps three months on 
the average, he spcfids the 


Scientist, who has distinguished 
record in mechanics, views eco- 
nomic system in disinterested 
terms. 


money at E for “conRumables" or “pro- 
ducers* goods,** 

However in this process he may stop 
at Ti where Bociety will loan him money 
either as capital or as commercial credit 
or will issue new money to him in ex- 
change for new gold (or silver)* In 
either case he leaves on deposit some 
“title to wealth** as security for his loan* 
This title U a fbn on wealth* present or 
prospective, in A. 

At S he may stop and deposit his sar- 
ings. The savings of some men cohrU- 
tute the loons to others and every trans- 
action of this kind is marked by the de- 
posit in C of an equivalent in “titles to 
wealth,” For present purposes these 


Pr soared by jr* H, C, Dlokluaon 


June 11, 1934 
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(Debits) 0 (Credlta) 
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ThlG Bpece coots Ins 
fsooey and titles 
to owney. Here cioney 
16 created, exchanged* 
exDan<ied and contracted 




B 

R . ^ 

(EueineoB] 

This npacc includes 
all eichsngo of work 
or Its nroducts for 
money and vice versp 
but involves no change 
In the ttfiount of dthsr 





Thla epaoe Includes everything of value 
which ,mnn ogne except tfloney , including also 
his prosTieotlve ability to produce things 
of vnluo. All this value depends upon 
**work" and Its total prospective oalcs 
value iB denoted by (W)* 


“titles** will be classed as money and all 
transactions having to do with their sale 
or exchange will be recorded in L as 
monetary transactionH* These, of course, 
involve no “work** and therefore no in- 
crease in real value in A* 

An analysis of this system, which in- 
volves only straightforward bookkeeping 
processes* leads to Bome important 
condusionn* 

The system can remam in balance only 
if the nef amoimt of nionry gitfcn out by 
aoeicty at R equals the amount taken in 
at E, 

The system will be on/ of bala^ice if 
there is any discrepancy in the rates of 
money flow between E and R. In this 
case the “net national income" will con- 
tinue to either rise or fall so long as the 
unbalanco exists. There may be oscil- 
lations or “cycles’* in which the net 
natinnnl income rises and falls intermit- 
tently but unless the ups and downs com- 
pletely compensate each other, the aver- 
age income will continue to either rise 
or fall* 

— Clearly the object of any 

economic control whould be to 
maintain a conBtant or a ris- 
ing net national income (ex- 
pressed in basic terms of 
“work” or scale of living 
rather than In money) and to 
prevent the “cycles** becoming 
so large as to cause distress. 

The normal expansion and 
contraction of credit tend to 
keep this system in balance, 
but credit expansion depends 
upon borrowed money and in- 
crease of debt. Debt is meas- 
ured by the total amount of 
''titles to wealth” stored in C. 

If we call M the sales value 
of all these debts, it is found 
that M is subject to increases 
and decreases which are the 
source of most of the ills of 
society. If a surplus is sorted 
(at S) beyond the demand of 
borrowers at L, it will tend to 
be invested in existing debts 
or seeuritio.s rather than in 
neiv venturoE, This Increasing 
demand for existing securities 
win raise their prices and 
further incrcaao the surplus 
available for loan. This is 
the cumulative process of 
“inflation**. 

These inflated values, how- 
ever, are not rewf money. No 
“work” has been done to create 
them. They are however po- 
tential mo7icy which can be 
realised through further bor- 
rowing on the part of those 
who buy the debts at the ad- 
vanced prices. This new net 
borrotuing is obscured but la 
nevertheless an inevitable 

( (^(1 til hill rtl fiti nsj!* 314) 
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Dirty Business of Provoking Wars Revealed 


By P. J. KING, Machinhta’ Union, Boston 


O NE of tht? mast heartening phases 
of awakening thought in these 
changing times is the tiaiiona! in- 
terest in the current exposures of that 
heartless syfftenfi^ long practiced, by in- 
ternational armament manufacturers in 
aiding and prolonging wars among 
nations* 

Formerly those who eriticiied the 
sources responsible for promoting wars, 
and who strived for peaceful relations 
among nations, were regarded aa *HdeaU 
ists*' and “impractical visionaries^; or 
were scoiUngly referred to m those 
crnck-braitied iheorisU, or “long-haired 
men and short haired women/' 

In 1932 a iMiok was puhtished, en- 
titled, “The Horror of lt.“ It contained 
a gniesome coneetlon of photographs 
that w*ere taken on the battlefields of 
Europe* There were photographs of 
soldiers burying their fallen comrades in 
mass graves; photographs of rebellious 
civilians hanged from gallows as long as 
a city block, of famine refugeea with 
distended bellies and fleshlesa limbs — 
photographs of corpses, dog-gnawed, 
flame-charred, putrefying or headless, as 
if to enfoire the lesson that war is 
death, always and only death, under 
every circumstance of violence or 
degradation* 

The United States War Department 
refused to contribute to this collection. 
Major-General frving Carr said, “To 
give out any such pictures would be 
against public policy. Think of the Gold 
Star Mothers — they saw the lovely ceme* 
teriea — carried homo in thoir minds 
beautiful pictures — we cannot spoil 
these memories — so only those photo- 
graphs which show the pleasant features 
of war can he released**' 

Wometi Active Againftl Wmr 

There w'cre other women, however, 
who were working to save the Gold Star 
Mothers of the future* For years they 
sought the servicea of Senators and 
Representatives in trying to get an in- 
vestigation of “the world's greatest 
racket/’ the manufacture of armaments. 
When asked to introduce a resolution to 
that effect Senators and Representatives 
replied, “You are practically asking me 
to commit political suicide**' “You 
can’t do anything to beat the munitions 
industry ; its raniifl cations are too wide*" 
One noted leader said, “There isn't a 
man on the floor of the Senate who has 
the courage to introduce such a reso- 
lution.*' But ftnally, after years of per- 
severance they found the man. Tliey 
gained the support of Senator Gerald 
Nye, of North Dakota, and the investi- 
gation is now on. In his message to 
Congress the President declared that 
“the private and uncontrolled manu- 
facture of arms and munitions and the 
traffle therein has become a serious 
source of international discord and 
strife,** 


Armament trusts interna tionat 
now being exposed on many 
fronts. Books, magazines, and 
Congressional investigations make 
armament makers wince. Filthy 
business. 


We learn that the disarmament 
treaty, in 1929, between Great Britain, 
Japan and United States was strenu- 
ously opposed by an organization called 
the Navy League, on the ground that 
it “jeopardized American security.** The 
League's official journal showed that 
18 men and one corporation were listed 
as “founders**. The corporation was 
the Midvale Steel, from which the gov- 
ernment bought millions of dollars of 
armor plate and other materials. Other 


founders were Charles Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, which makes armor plate and other 
war material; J, P* Morgan, of the 
United Stales Steel Corporation, which 
would profit heavily from targe naval 
ordej*s; Colonel M. Thompson, of the 
International Nickel Company, which 
dealt in nickel, so necessary for making 
shfdlfl, and B. F, Tracy, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who became attorney 
for Carnegie Steel Company. More than 
half the founders of this energetic 
league were gentlemen whose busi- 
ness would benefit by large naval 
appropriations. 

When the World War began in 1914, 
the President of the United States ad- 
vised us to remain neutral, even in 
thought. W'hen the armistice was signed 
in 1918, there were 21,000 new Ameri- 
can milHonaireiu Du Pont stock had 
gone from $20 to $1,000 a share, and 
H?viUlnuL'tl on page Si'll 


SINKING A CONTINENT 
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Company Union Leader (one in 1 0,000) 
Tells ’Em What’s What 


The h tin tmlhtntic lei ter sent nut hy a 

cnmptTny umnn lemier in hi$ men : 

My dear Fellow* Warkerst: 

Of course I wouidn^t try to influence you in any way 
toward joining the Union, hut you probably noticed 
ihaT a few of the cmployeeii got raises on account of the 
Union, Now if just the fumes from Union Laying 
Mash will cause our Gcjldcn*Egged Goose to quit molt- 
ing and go to laying, boy! what will she do when we 
go to feeding it to her ! Thai mash has plenty of vita- 
mines in it and she nerds it to keep her from setting* 

The other day while continuing the mh story, one 
of the bosses told me the company would lose, beginning 
the first of JunCt $100,000 per year on account of a 
rate cut. 'llmt sounds like an enormous anioum to you 
and me, and it is, and they know it* Hut to them it 
is not enough to make a hig fuss about. Last year our 
company took in over $15,000,000. One hundred thou- 
sand is only I-I50th part of $15,000,000. One-tme hun- 
dred and fiftieth of a man's salary of $100 jier month 
is 66 cents or about five packages of cigarettes. Now 
if the company had only cut everv body's salarv five 
packages of cigarettes I don't believe many of them 
would go around sobbing about it. 

Here is something you had better he sobbing about, 
though; and that is that the buying power of the dollar 
is down to 59 cents. 'Fhat is the same as a 41 per cent 
cut in salary. As things stand now the merchant says 
how much you’ll pay him for his merchandise and the 
company how much it will pay you for your work ; 
you arc governed both ways. There is only one thing 
you can do about it to keep from being broke and that 
is — organ is^^e. 

Still Have Plenty 

At the banquet they called your attention to most all 
of their financial affairs hut the $5,000,000 surplus that 
has acemnu fated in the last four years — they meant to 
do it but It just slipped their mind, about $i WO, 000 a 
year. They could take that million that they are de- 
positing as a surplus and put on our salaries, give us a 
50 per cent raise, and then they would still have plenty, 
because their revenue will pick up about $1,000,000 
rliis year. Buddy, they have got it, and we need it; 
if wc don't get what rightfully belongs to us the poli- 
ticians and Wall Street will, and then laugh at us for 
being so easy. 

Another thing, the superintendents, etc., tell you while 
not trying to inittmidate, coerce or persuade you from 
arganwJng, is the vacation and sick leave they ^ite you. 
Listen, people don't just haul off and give anything 
aw'ay. They may sugar*coat a little but if you hold a 


sugar-coated CC pill In your mouth a while it won't be 
long before you taste calomel, kruw a fisherman 

will give a fish a tvorm, hut he's got a hook run through 
it from one end to the other. If they tvant to give you 
stjmething, why don’t tlicy give you a 50 per cent or 
60 per cent raise? could hold that a long time and 
not taste quinine. 

Back to the vacation. If you are making $100 per 
month, that is Ibf) working hours in a 30-day month: 
we’ll say September, One hundred dollars for 160 hours 
is 62 cents per hour. Now if you are wiirrh 62*/^ 
cents per hour in Sfptemher and Febmari’ you ought 
to he worth that in January and May, For the year, at 
$100 per month, you make $1,200- Hut for the year 
at 62 1 i cents per hour you make $1,305 ; just exactly 
$105 more. Of cmirsc. they give you Christmas Day 
and tlie 4th of July, if you. don't have to work* So 
that will leave $95 — ^$45 for vacation and $50 for sick 
leave. Get out your calendar and check this for your- 
self, I may be wrong. I never was so hot in arithme- 
tic — grammar is my tong suit. And for rainy days . 

Well, you have got just as much right to get paid for 
them as the company has to collect capacity requirement 
charge. You've got tlie capadn^ to do the work, your 
operating expenses go on: you are there for them, and 
if they don't use you It's no fault of yours. 

Then you pay about $36 per week for the privilege 
of drawing $22 for getting sick tv%'o w^eeks, if you 
haven't already lost that time a day or two at a time* 
For sickness you have to he sick se\en days before your 
insiiranre money starts, and if yon have an accident ymi 
have to he knocked off the payroll to draw all your 
insurance money; just the piiin and misery of being hurt 
is not enough punishment ; you've got to he cmharrassed 
when the doctor garnishees you. Boy, if that deal t« not 
a worm with a hiKik in it there never w^as one. 

Another thing they failed to mention to you while 
describing lio\v well off you are and how well you have 
been rreated, is the overtime you put- in — more than 
en<mgh to pay your insurance. And, another thing, 
you are on duty or subject to call 24 hours per day^ 
seven da\"s a week. If thev have been treating you 
m good, why is it necessary for the oflici,iis to come 
around and call your attention to it? Don’t they think 
you can detect good treatment from treatmenE that is 
not so good? Did fhat ct^nsoling conven>ntion pay any 
debt or buy any shoes? 

Wliat we've got to do is get chat wool from over our 
eye?, and do a little figgering for oUiWlves. 

I am, yours trulv. for the best Hifttherlioud in 
America. fi-rm- 

(Sfgnyd); 

H IGRiLINE FOREMAN, 

'tiH 

iioivi# n . 'll! 

• I ' 


I. I* 


JhIij, 1934 
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Educators Face New Social Order 


A t last the schools appear to be about 
to resp^ind to the newer forces of 
society. The old education consisted 
apparently in preparing" any boy to pass 
from the log^ cabin to the White House. 
It is about to jrive way to fitting- him to 
take an intelligent and social part in 
industrial society. This appears to be 
the significance of the recent report en- 
titled conclusions and recommendations; 
Report of the commiasion on social 
studies, prepared by certain scholars in 
behalf of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The book is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The commis- 
sion says it is obvious **that American 
civilization in common with western civ* 
ilization is passing through one of the 
great critical ages in history* is modify- 
ing its traditional faith in economic in- 
dividualism and is embarking upon vast 
experiments in social planning and con- 
trol which called for large scale co-oper- 
ation on the part of the people’^ 

A little later the commission declares 
there is every evidence "that in the 
United States as in other countries the 
age of individualism and laissez faire in 
economy and gr^ivernment is closing and 
that a new age of collectivism is 
emerging'*. 

The commission sets its face strictly 
against fascism and regimentation: 

*‘From this point of 
vievv, a supreme purpose 
of education in the United 
States, in addition to the 
de%^elopment of rich and 
ma ny-s i d ed pe r so n at i t i es , 
is the preparation of the 
rising generation to enter 
the society now coming 
into being through 
thought* ideal and knowl- 
edge, rather than through 
coercion, regimentation* 
and ignorance* and to 
fihape the form of that 
society in accordance with 
American ideals of popu- 
lar democracy and per- 
sonal liberty and dignity. 

**In the integrated soci- 
ety now emerging the 
ideal of individual, insti- 
tutional, and local ad- 
vancement will of neces- 
sity give w'ay increasingly 
to considerations of gen- 
eral, national ami world 
welfa re.** 

Social Sciences Stressed 

The cormnission be- 
lieves that the social 
sciences should be the 
core of the educational 
system* and declares that 
the function of the school 
"is to prepare the younger 
generation for life in a 
highly complex industrial 
society,’* The commis- 


gle of individuals* groups, and nations 
for possession of lands, mines* and for- 
ests, and concerning the whole question 
of the rational use of the material en- 
dowment of the country in the planning 
of the economy and in the general en- 
richment of the common life • • ♦ 

"The program of social science in- 
struction should provide for a yet more 
detailed study of the history^ of the 
American people with particular refer- 
ence to the material conquest of the 
continent* the development of the demo- 
cratic heritage, the popular struggle for 
freedom and opportunity, the spread of 
individualistic economy* the rise of tech- 
nology and industrial civilization, the 
increase of productivity* the emergency 
of an integrated economy, the growth 
of local, regional, and national planning 
and the extension of economic, political 
and cultural relationship.^ with other na- 
tions and peoples of the world/’ 

Demoeracy Given Right of Way 

That the commission has faced the 
question of democracy in the new order 
and is moving toward what might be 
called a functional view of occupation 
is exemplified by the following terse 
statement : 

"In the light of the social sciences the 
rating of an engineer or a Y, M* C, A* 
secretary as more import- 
ant or more valuable than 
a skilled artisan is to he 
regarded as utterly be- 
yond the competence of 
objective determination.” 
The commission wants 
the teacher to have more 
to do with the direction 
and conduct of education. 
It believes the teacher 
should abandon aloofness 
or mdifference* 

This important report 
is signed by some of the 
iltustrious scholars of to- 
day: Charles A, Beard, 
the eminent historian ; 
George S. Counts* profes- 
sor of education* Colum- 
bia University: Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, professor of 
history* Columbia Uni- 
versity, eminent sociolo- 
gist: Leon C. Marshall, 
who recently has been 
identified with the re- 
search department of the 
American Federation of 
Labor. Many others have 
been identified with this 
study. It seems a little 
short of impossible that 
any enlightened teacher 
would look upon this re- 
port as a radical docu- 
ment to which he must 
take exception* but there 
were four or five w’lio re- 
fused to sign this report* 


Connmission on Social Studies 
frankly responds to new forces 
away from indivi dualism toward 
collectivism. Contains big names 
in school world. Know what 
struggle is all about* 


sion does not mince words about the 
kind of society America is capable 
of producing. They speak of careful 
planning and co-ordination of produc- 
tion and consumption, and they assert 
that America, due to its rich natural 
endowment and advanced technology "is 
capable of inaugurating an era of rea- 
sonable security, an abundance for all, 
of freeing human minds from material 
worries, and of devoting its varying re- 
sources to the task of cultural advance”. 

It sets down what subjects should re- 
ceive the greatest attention in the 
schools of tomorrow: 

"The program of social science in- 
struction should give knowledge and 
understanding concerning the earth as 
the physical home of man, the relation 
of geographic factors to the evolution of 
human culture* the distribution of nat^ 
Ural resources over the globe, the strug- 


huPifttry by CJaasii' Flpins. Liirttl Trshspiirtatlon. Union 
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M aster Plumbers Veto Bare Neutral 


The of the Internatumnl 

Brotherhood of Electrwal Workern haft 
received ti eojtimunication from A. /?* 
McConesfat, chair mm of the special coni^ 
mtUee om clectHcal. circuit grounds of 
the National AssociatioJi of aster 
Plumbers. This communication informs 
the tdeclrical workers tkaf at ike annual 
convention of the Master Plumbers Anso- 
ciation held in Washington, May 29-SJ, 
a resohition ivas adopted put ting that 
important arid powerful organhation on 
reemd against the use of bare Tteutral 
in etectrical wiring circuits. The Elec- 
trical Workers Journal takes plemure 
in publishing th^ report of the special 
committee on electrical circuit gromids 
and the resolution. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON ELECTRICAL CIRCUIT 
GROUNDS 

Wa^tilngiuii, D* C,, May 2G, 1934, 

To the delegates to the 52nd annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
M aster Plu ni be r s , 

Gentlemen : 

It has been widely rumored In the 
plumbing trade and industry for many 
months that negotiations were in prog- 
ress by certain electrical interests to 
have the national electrical code changed 
to allow plumbing pipes to be used in 
electric light or power circuits, and Prea- 
ident Barrett took cognizance thereof in 
a letter to Mr, F. V. Magalhaes, chair- 
man of the bare neutral subcommittee 


Decisive action of National 
Association of Master Plumbers 
aids fight against standards deg- 
radation in the electrical held* 


of the electrical standards committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
under date of October 18, 1D33. 

This letter protested any further 
action until the National Association of 
Master Plumbers had opportunity to in- 
vestigate the matter fully and, by infer- 
ence, asked for representation. 

No ofhcial reply to this letter was re- 
ceived and no invitation was extended 
to the association looking to co-operation. 
On the contrary, a secret committee 
seems to have been set up and negotia- 
tions carried on in that panel. This was 
publicly acknowledged by Chairman A, 
R, Small, of the electrical standards 
committee at the N. F, P, A, convention 
at Atlantic City, May 15 last. 

Other national organizations are in 
revolt against the proposed electrical 
code changes: Some for the aame I'eaaon 
we are, and some for other reasons. The 
American Society of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing and the American Water Works As- 
sociation are interested, as we are, in 
the integrity of plumbing design and 
construction. The International Ass^icia- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, and the In- 


ternational Association of Municipal 
Electricians are interested from an elec- 
trical testing angle: the international 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Operators and the Elect rieal Guild from 
a labor angle : and conduiL appliance 
and cable manufacturers from a com- 
mercial angle. All these organizations 
have committees working in opposition 
to the proposed code changes. 

The matter is still In a confused and 
indeterminate state. 

Following failure to receive a reply 
to the aforesaid letter of protest, Presi- 
dent Barrett, on January 3, 1934, consti- 
tuted this '‘special committee on electri- 
cal circuit grounds’^ to inquire into the 
subject and report to this, the 52nd an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers. This commit- 
tee finds the following to be a substan- 
tially true statement of the facts as far 
as can be determined at this time: 

1. The national electrical code is in 
countrywide use as a guide in electric 
light and/or power wiring. It has been 
either adopted in toto or used as a skele- 
ton on which to build the governing codes 
of a vast majority of cities, towns and 
other political units in the United States, 
The National Electrical Code is approved 
as a standard by the American Stand- 
ards Association biennially in odd years. 
Prior to 1933, electrical grounds to water 
or other plumbing pipes was restricted 
to service connections and service mains 

(ContEnucU on pngc SKI) 
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More Statistics of Utilities Astound More 

By An Ertiploycd Utility Worker 


I N the May issue, g-eneral statistics 
re^anlinfr the electric utility industry 
illustrated its tremendous size and the 
great influence it has on the activities 
of every home, person, industry and busi- 
ness in the country. A further insijifht 
into the ramifications and operations of 
this great power octopus will he both in- 
teresting and enlightening to electrical 
worker and consumer alike. Let us re- 
member at the outset, however, that any 
analysis we make shall be on the basis 
of saneness and reason and not in the 
light of radicalism or fanaticism. 

The statistics of the utility industry 
itself indicate that the invested capital 
in the business is $54,000 per employee. 
In other words, striking an average 
through the 200 or more trades in the 
industry, from charwoman to president, 
each employee liandles, operates, ni a in- 
tains, designs, constructs, or supervises 
equipment valued at $54,U0fL In no other 
industry, I Indie ve, is such great average 
employee responsibility found. Truly, in 
any small business or industry, one 
would be a “big shot" on the basis of 
such figures. Yet, in the utility indus- 
\ry the employees carry this avorage re- 
sponsibility for $54,000 worth of prop- 
erty, equipment and apparatus, at a 
wage or salary of but 50 to 75 per cent 
of the federated trades scale, for similar 
work in the same territory. 

The resnonsibillty of individual cases 
may be much greater and it would be 
unfair to these men and women in the 
industry to smother their cases under 
average figures. Examples of such cases 
are as follows. Train dispatchers are 
responsible for the operation of the elec- 
tric traction equipment of the industry. 
In the 150 larger companies of the coun- 
try this equipment represents from $10,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 in value. The sys- 
tem operator or load dispatcher is re- 
sponsible for the correct operation and 
co-ordination of all electrical plants and 
transmission lines on the system. The 
150 large utilities each have from 25 to 
150 plants and substations with thou- 
sands of miles of transmission line^, 
which reoresent from $20,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 for each company. Turbine 
men in the plants may have several mil- 
lion dollar machines to take care of. A 
chief draftsman may ha’ve charge of a 
department where millions of dollars^ 
w^orth of engineering projects are de- 
signed annually. A clerk in the finan- 
cial department may be responsible for 
handling millions of dollars in securities. 
The head of the company real estate de- 
partment may, in the territory of the 
company ''do more business” than the 
largest private real estate concern in the 
same territory, etc. 

Titles Substitute for Pay 

In general the cases just cited will 
illustrate the condition in the industry. 
Titles are handed out promiscuously 


Each employee carries respomi- 
bility for $54,000 worth of prop- 
erty at a wage lower than those 
in building held. 


without regard to wage or salary com- 
mensurate with responsibility. The 
train dispatcher gets less than a union 
bricklayer. The load dispatcher less 
than a union journeyman electrician. 
The foremen receive about the same as 
a union helper in the same trade, and 
the skilled tradesman even less. The 
turbine man gets less than the ash hauler 
in a plant that pays union wages. Cleri- 
cal help in the financial, legal and real- 
estate depart i.entH, mujt look at $100 
a month as big salary, and so on through- 
out the industry. 

These low wage.s and salaries - in the 
utility industry are in the main due to 
the policies adopted by the “company 
unions.” The white collar class has in- 
stilled in it the idea that to be connected 
with the utility industry is in itself a 
reward and a dignified calling. The title 
which goes with o%^ery position is calcu- 
lated to appease the vanity and with it 
the desire for increased salary of the 
individual. The skilled trades people are 
then told “why so am! so gets only so 
much and look at the position he has”. 
The real estate department sets up a 
building and loan organization. Home 
ownership through it is made a cardinal 
virtue in order to lower labor turnover 
(to tie the employees down, if you 
please). This occurs at prices on homes 
out of all proportion to the income of 
the individual according to the real 
estate profession itself. From 60 to SO 


per cent of the employees are caught 
in the maelstrom and their company- 
mortgaged home becomes a millstone 
around their necks. They are driven to 
the point where they have to do, their 
own painting, mason work, electrical 
work, carpenter work, etc., after a fash- 
ion. How then can the tradesman in 
these crafts make a living? Even the 
very appliances which the utility com- 
panies sell at a discount to employee.*! 
must be bought on time. Such Is the 
picture of a “company union” home 
owner. How can he be the “bulwark of 
the nation” as real estate men are w-ont 
to call the home owner? Instead he be- 
comes the bulwark of the open shop and 
the company union movement. 

Before continuing, a survey of feder- 
ated trades wages in a few dttes will 
help to point out the fallacy of hoping 
that company union wage scales have 
anything in them to be desired. In 11)33 
the federated trades wage in .loliet. 111., 
for bricklayers, cement finishers, electri- 
cal workers, gas fitters, hoisting engi- 
neers, iron workers, lathers, plumbers, 
roofers, sheet metal workers and steam- 
fitters, was $1.25 per hour. Laborers 
received 75 cents per hour. In .Jersey 
City, N. J** these same trades in 1933 
ranged from $1.40 to $2 per hour. In 
Portland, Greg., and Seattle, Wash., they 
received from 00 cents to $1.20 per hour. 
In Pittsburgh they received from $1.25 
to $Lfl5, In Memphis, Tenn,, they re- 
ceived from $1 to $1.37 In Los An- 
geles they received from .87% to $1.25 
per hour. Thus we have a cross section 
of the country, taking into consideration 
cities where living costs vary with the 
climate and yel the figures all pidnt in 
the direction of $L25 to $2 an hour 
maximum. At the same time the utili- 
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California Electric Workers Back Sinclair 

By W. AUTHORSON, L U No. 8}. Lo^ Angeks 


T he International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Los Angeles, 
through their “Joint Political Or* 
gani^ation“ sponsored the mass meeting 
which is reproduced by photograph else- 
where in this JouHNAU 

Over 4p000 electric iana^ and their 
friends gathered at the Hollywood 
Legion Stadium to see, and hear Upton 
Sinclair, and Sheridan Downeyi who arc 
candidates respectively for Governor, 
and Lieutenant Governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket of the State of California. 

Sheridan Downey, a well-known 
attorney from north of the Tehachapis, 
in his introductory speech waxed elo- 
quent in hia praise of Upton Sinclair for 
his decision to accept the leadership of 
all lovers of true democracy in this 
state, knowing as he does the responsi* 
biilty he must assume as governor, not 
only to end poverty in California, 
through co-operative measures, but at 
the same time to guarantee to each indi- 
vidual under the law of our land, their 
constitutional right of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness as they see fit 
to elect. 

It w^as also pointed out that, this 
change can, and will be brought about, 
not by scrapping or discarding our 
treasured traditions of democracy, but 
rather by an intelligent application of 
the principles of democracy, some of 
which have been lying dormant since 
the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, 

Hits Fatci«m 

All the politicalisms of Europe are but 
a camouflaged gesture on the part of 
those w’ho rule to keep the people in 
subjection. Their system of government 
based on the theory of class rule, and 
class subjection is conducive of the 
many bloody revolutions ’which mark 
the pages of their history down through 
the ages, and their propaganda should 
not And root on American soil. But due 
to the prolonged depression, and the re- 
duced economic condition of millions of 
our citizens, the United States is becom- 
ing more susceptive to the foreign idea 
of revolutionary government, and unless 
the people of this country awaken to the 
seriousness of tht^ situation , as have the 
people of California, the foundations of 
true democracy are in imminent danger 
of total collapse with the resultant loss 
to ourselves, and our posterity of our 
inherent right to liberty, and freedom, 
which can nnly be guaranteed by a gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people. 

Upton Sinclair needs no introduction 
to California audiences, nor for that 
matter in any part of the world where 
civilization has reached the stage of 
literacy, his written word having been 
translated in as many as 45 different 
languages. Through his published works 
be has become intimately known to mii- 


Joint political organization of 
California takes active part in 
burning campaign to bring back 
state to democracy,. Runs on 
Democratic ticket. 


lions, and as a candidate for governor 
of California he enjoys the unique posi- 
tion of not having to waste his time as 
others do trying to sell themselves to 
the people. 

The voters of California in turn real- 
ize that, be does not need the governoT- 
ship of this slate to add to his renown, 
glory, or fame, of which he has an over 
abundance, but the state of California 
needs Upton Sinclair as our political 
helmsman to steer the EPIC ship of 
state ^ on its proper course when 'we 
launch it at the next election. 

Lose Faith, in Acadeinic Theory 

Since the beginning of our present 
depression period we ha%*e been pa- 
tiently waiting for some formuUtive 
plan to emanate from the combined 
brains of our academic economists that 
would not only relieve our present condi- 
tion, but would make future depressions 
improbable. 

We now know that our academic 
economists are in most cases salary 
workers, and that Uiejr economic 
theories or discoveries are released to 
the public through the censorship of 
their employers, so we can look for little 
or no benefit from that source, How*- 
ever, rresident Roosevelt has found u 


w^ay to utilize the brains of economists 
without jeopardizing their future; he is 
making an heroic fight against over- 
wlitiljiiiiig odds Lu fret: the masse.'< of the 
exploitation they have so long endured, 
and his ever increasing popularity is con- 
clusive evidence that the people have 
become Nat ion -conscious, and let it be 
said to the credit of Californians that 
we are the first to launch a state -wide 
plan that coincides and harmonizes 
with the present administration's legis- 
lative acts for recovery. 

Upton Sinclair has no employer. As 
governor of California he vrill be re- 
sponsible only to the will of the people. 
By being under no obligation to any 
special interest group he will have an 
unhampered opportunity of proving to 
the world that democratic government 
administered in its true form is still 
the best practical government that the 
brain of civilized man can conceive, and 
when true democratic government is im- 
proved on, Californians will do it. 

The readers of this magazine on the 
Pacific Coast have ample opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the EPIC 
plan to end poverty in California, but for 
the benefit of those who are unforiunaie 
enough to live in other states where 
political progress is slow, here is a brief 
outline of what U will accomplish. 

Epic Plan Explained 

The EPIC plan as put forward by 
Upton yindair is based on the principle 
that, if democratic government is to 
endure, it must assume the responsibility 
that the name implies; i.e., it must func- 
tion in the interest, and Tsvelfare of all 
those governed. 

i roiit!iitie'1 oti ZV2y 
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Call System Originated by Electrical Worker 

By W. WAPLES. L U, No. 292. Minneapolis 


{EdUor*^ Niitct Smatt rwif# 
fimes indexes of the timrs. The 

need for nwbiHzution of union isis so that 
democracy may be presenyed, and so that 
quick action may stilt he achieved on 
f>olieie$. has prompted *V* Pinkosh. L. tK 
yo, 292. Minneapolis, to derrlop a tJitton 
call system^ This system ^a« the ad^ 
vantage of flexibUity and orderliness. It 
has been used uHth mtceess. it t# said, in 
a number of mites. The need for a call 
system depends, of conrse, upon a need 
to refer the exceution of uutou policies 
into the hands of the entire yroup. 
Vnio^tism is democracy in actiaoi. The 
call system is a development cnlculafed 
to aid in this accovtpliskment. Our eor~ 
respondent describes this modern tech* 
nique in detail.} 

E V^ENTS, which have arisen out of 

the ronefitions of the 4epreas{on, 
have caused many to (five thought 
to measures, whereby labor's means of 
dealing with emergency aituationa^ might 
be increased, in efficiency and prompti’- 
tude of action, to meet the more impera- 
tive demand of the times along this line. 

Among those who have given some 
thought to this matter is Brother Mike 
Pinkosh, of L. U* No. 292, who has in- 
vented a system of organixing and tabu- 
lating any organized group whereby im- 
mediate and effective dissemination of 
information, among its members is 
greatly facilitated- 

Leadef« Ready 

The plan of organization is to divide 
the membership into groups of nine mem- 
bers each; each group consisting of a 
captain, two nontenants, anti two squads 
of three members each. In operation, 
when a call is to be sent out, the head 
of the organization calls Captain No. 1, 
who, in turn, calls his two lieutenants 
each of whom in turn calls the three 
members of his squad, thus taking care 
of group 1. When Captain No, I calls 
his lieutenants he also calls Captain No. 
2, who. in turn, calls his two lieutenants 
and also Captain No, 3 and so on until 
all the membership has been noticed. 

Although Brother Pinkosh has given 
his plan the name of “The Union Call 
System'^ its applicability is not limited 
to the use of labor unions but may be of 
practical use to any economic, polttical, 
fraternal, social, religious, or other or- 
ganization. For instance it may la? effec- 
tively used in election campaigns. 

The tabulation feature of the plan is 
worked out through a diagram— *of which 
I submit a copy. The diagram illustrates 
the form of the organization and the 
foot note explains the method of 
operation. 

Brother Pinkosh has aecured a copy- 
right on the plan and is prepared to 
supply it to any organization, that de- 
sires to use it, for a nominal fee. 

The practical advantages of the plan 


Stirring times stimulate union* 
ists to develop method for quick 
assemblage. Signiheant. 


are self-evident and should commend 
themselves to many organizations at this 
time when mass meetings, united front 
movements, mass protests, etc., are of 
frequent and urgent need due to the 
rapid changes taking place at this time. 


We must leam that any person who 
w'ill not accept w^hat he knows to be 
truth, for the very love of truth alone. 


is very dehnttely undermining his men- 
tal integrity. It will be observed that 
the mind of such a person gradually 
stops growing, for, being constantly 
hedged in and cropped here and there, 
it soon leartis to respect artiffcial fences 
more than freedom for growth. 

You have not been a very close ob- 
server of such men tf you have not 
seen them shriveb became commonplace, 
mean, without influence, without friends 
and without the enthusiasm of youth 
and growth, like a tree covered with 
fungus, the foliage diseased, the life 
gone out of the heart with dry rot, and 
indelibly marked for destruction — ^lead, 
but not yet handed over to the 
undertiiker.^ — Luther Burbank, 
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Facsimile reproduction of a call sheet designed to aid union leaders to reach men 
quickly and economically. This was developed hy an electrical worker. 
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Notorious 


Private 


Police in Steel 



R eports that eteel companien In 
Pennsylvania were preparlnsr to 
^rreet the threaten eH strike with 
machine guns, barbtul wire, ga» bombs 
and rifle bullets, focused labor^s atten- 
tion anew on the fact that m this grimy 
realm of steel and coat it is stilt poa- 
sibie, and LEGAL, for a corporation to 
hire its own private army of deputies or 
police, and turn them loose in bloody 
war against its own workers* 

Governor Pinchot, after a White 
House eonference, in which be discussed 
the possible strike with President Boose- 
velt, remarked; 

^*The steel companies in the Pitts- 
burgh area and along the Ohio River 
arc arming themselves with machine 
guns and setting up barbed- wire en- 
tanglements;" and the conservative 
New' York Times relates that deputies 
were being instructed in rifle lire and 
grenade throwing. 

The use of company paid police by 
corporations is part of a system that the 
corporations call "defense of property 
rights," and labor, from bitter experi- 
ence, calls "oppression of human 
rights," Now comca a student of law, 
J, P, Shalloo, Ph.D,, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who after a detailed 
study of the struciure and functioning 
of the system of industrial poHce in 
Pennsylvania, calls It "one of the great- 
est Constitutional contradictions," as- 
serting that the state has illegally dele- 
gated Its police powers Info private 
hands for private uses, many of which 
he believes indefensible, * 

Possibly becaUEo of the merit of hiii 
book, Mr, Shalloo was appointed a few 
months ago as secretary of a commis- 
sion appointed by Oovenior Pinchot, 
whu is himself a foe of industrial police, 
to invefitigate special policing in 
industry. 

Although the governor tried to wdne 
out the system three years ago when he 
revoked commi.ssions and refused to 
Issue more commissions for the coal and 
iron police, his artion seems to have 
merely removed the licensing of such 
offleers out of the hands of the state 
and turned it over to the counties, for 
it tfl poaaible to hire, through the sheriff, 
armed deputies w^lio are used by corpo- 
rations as paid, private armies; and it is 
charged hy the governor that the deputy 
sherilTfl have been used to prevent the 
organization of trade unions. 

Ccin»utneri Pay 

Mr. Shalloons study, though he has 
written it from the cold, impartial view- 
point of the scientific investigator, is 
nevertheless an indictment. It shows 
that the system of industrial police in 
Pennsylvania, created in Igfio and 
1866, and changed but little since the 


•I'rlvafi* Polfpe — ^WJth Ritivlsl eefcn'ticMr f-i 
pfiififirlrntilji. n>‘ J IV ShaUatK 
liy Arni*rlrnp of PolltlcjiT ninl 8oHi<i[ 

Scletico, PMUdelptiln. 


Exposure made in study by 
Univeraity of Pennsylvania mem- 
ber, System a tragic survival — 
costly^ illegal and brutal. 


year of Its birth, is a medieval survival; 
that it is illegal; that it is a costly 
charge upon industry (which means, in 
turn, the consumer) ; and that it is used 
as a brutal weapon against labor. 

For example, it is eHtimated that rail- 
roads alone pay about $20,000,000 a 
year as w^ages for their private police 
forces over the United States as a 
w^hole, the cost of maintenance of these 
men being additional Of this total, 
more than $1,000,000 ig paid to the 
police of one mil mud— the Pennsyl- 
vania — in the state of Pennsylvania. 
This is but the ordinary cost of such 
police. During the shopmen's strike in 
1922 one railroad in Pennsylvania paid 
more for wages for exira police for a 
period of 87 days than its ordinary total 
Wage bill fur police for the year, 

"Labor rightly regards such police as 
employees of coniorations and not 
agents (which legally they are) of the 
state itself," Mr, Shalloo declares. 

An examination of the legal back- 
ground of the private police system 
shows that the state of Pennsylvania, 
shortly after the Civil War, in 1866, 
passed a statute licenBing police officers 
to be employed by the railroads; in 
1866 this statute was amended to u»- 
elude "certain other companies," giving 
birth to the coal and iron police. At first 
commissions in this force were issued 
freely by the state to persons desig- 
nated by the conipnny without even a 
fee being charged for the commissions. 
In 187! the state began to charge a fee 
of Si per commissian and this practice 
waa continued until 1929. 

Brule Force Valued 

These ofHcers, though commissioned 
by the slate, and pennitted lo exercise 
police powers, wore entirely the crea- 
tures of the company which hired them. 
They wore chosen generally without 
much regard for character ; indeeil, it is 
said that, a good character meant that 
the man had never been in jail. More 
attention was paid their physical than 
their moral strength, and citations 
throughout the book show that the coal 
and iron police were generally pow-er- 
fut thugs weighing from 209 to 260 
pounds, capable of wielding a blackjack 
or club mih crushing elfect. 

Because of the frequent use of this 
mercenary army in acts of violence and 
terr*>rism against strikers* organized 
labor made strenuous demands that the 
old law should be changed. The Mans- 
field law of 1929 did not alter the essen- 
tials of the systenK The police were 


commisaitined by the governor at the 
request of oorpomtions and the com- 
missions also were cancelled at their 
bidding. Nor was it made manda- 
tory that persons arrested must be 
taken at once to public lock-ups, hence 
the way ivas left open for the police to 
drag strikers to company barracks and 
beat them, as in the Barkoskt case, 
when a striker was beaten to death in 
barracks by company police officers. 
Organized labor called the Mansfield act 
“the double cross," 

Governor Pinehot's attempt to create 
the "Pennsylvania Protective Service," 
a group of trained police which should 
be available for hire to unions as well 
as corporations* for the purpose of pro- 
tecting property, and also "all persons 
in their right to accept, follow, and at 
any time surrender " their employ- 

ment, failed of enactment by the legis- 
lature. In 1921 Governor Pinchot re- 
fused to issue further eommisaiona for 
the coal and iron police and revoked 
those commissions then outstanding, ap- 
parently in an effort to wipe out the 
system, which did not succeed, as we 
have curlier inferred, because corpora- 
tions have continued to supply them- 
selves with police commissioned as 
deputy sherifiTs, 

Prior to the governor's revocation of 
commissions there were approximately 
2,009 industrial police legally licensed 
in the state of Fenn.sylvania; and in 
time of strike the number was greatly 
increased, sometimes to as many as 
6,090. 

A factual pic Lure uf the coal town, a 
.'?ort of feudal village owned and con- 
trolled by the company and the result- 
ing denial of civil righta to the workers 
resident therein, is given by Mr* Shal- 
loo* who mentions "the brazen abuse of 
police power" in these isolated settle- 
ments. 

The use of the coal and iron police in 
the strike period from 1925-1928 is cov- 
ered in some detail, with affidavits by 
witnesRcrT telling of evictions; of strik- 
ers dragged off to company barracks 
and beaten up; of atTests on trumped- 
up charges; of labor provoked lo vio- 
lence; of wanton shootings, sometimes 
of women and children, by the police; 
and of company arsenals containing 
guns, black jacks, machine guns, shot 
guns, rifles and tear gas bombs. 

Labor Spy CBtftloguccI 

Labor in Pennsylvania knows that 
these vreapons are still ready and that 
the industrial police system is ready 
whenever a corporation w'ants it, to 
make legal war on strikers. 

In addition* employers have at their 
bidding licensed private detectives with 
quasi-polke power — and there are hun- 
dreds of detective agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania. concentrated mostly in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia — who may be hired 
(Uoatliiaed on 
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Who Is Steel? — Great Firms, Bank-Controlled 


T he directorships of the four big 
anti-union steel companies compose 
a who's who of the (^naiicial and in- 
dustrial dictatorship of America, 

No, 1 Contpa&y 

U. S* Steel Corporetion 

Dtrertori 

Tailor, Myron €. (rhairman of board) 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com^ 
pony — Director, 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Railway 
Company — Member cjcccotive commit- 
tee and director. 

First National Bank of New York — 
Director, 

First Security Company — Director, 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany — Director* 

Mutual Life Insurance Company — Mem- 
ber finance committee and truitee. 

New York Centra} Railroad Company — 
Member of the executive committee 
and director. 

West Shore Raflraad Company — Director, 
Avery, Sewell L, 

Armour & Company — Director. 

Chicago Daily Hewa— Director, 

Chicago Great Western Railroad — 
Director, 

Continental Chicago Corp, — Director, 
ConUnental IlUnois Company — Director, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company — Director, 

And four other enm panics, 
llaker^ George F, 

American Tekphone and Telegraph Com* 
pany — Director 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
— Director. 

First National Bank of New York — Chair- 
man and director. 

First Security Company of New York— 
Chairman and director* 

General Electric Company — Director* 
General Motors Corporation— Director, 
And 10 other companies, 

Bofllnirton, Eugene J, 

Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Corn- 
pan s^Di recto r. 

H. r. Frick Coke Company— Director, 
Gary Land Company — pTeaident and 

director, 

Gary State Bank— Director* 

Universal Portland Cement Company — ► 
Director. 

And six other companies, 

Farrell, iamcA A, 

American Bridge Company — Director, 

II. C, Frick Coke Company— Director, 
Pitkhurgh Steamship Company — Director. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany-Director. 

Univeraal Atlas Cement Company — 
Director, 

And 24 other companies, 
rtlhert, William J, 

Carnegie Steel Company (New Jersey)— 
Director. 

Carnegie Steel Company (Pennsylvania) 
— Director, 

Cyclone Fence Company — Df rector* 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany — Directo r, 

Michigan Limestone and Chemical Com- 
pnny — Director, 

And 20 other companies, 

GilTord, Waller S, 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— President and director. 


Four huge steel companies 
habitually high'^pressure govern- 
ment, Big banks, newspapers, 
railroads, utilities, telephone all 
contribute to directorships of 
great anti-union aggregates, Mor- 
gan involved. 


Hank for Savings in the city of New 
York — Trustee. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada- 
Dire c tor. 

Bell Telephono Company of Pennsylvania 
—Director* 

Bell Telephone Securities Company — 
Director, 

And 22 other companies, 
ffouatom David F* 

American Telephone and Telegraph Corn- 
pan y—D I re c tor , 

Carnegie Corporation— Director. 

Columbia University — -Trustee, 

Delaware, L4»rkawanna A Western Rail- 
road Company — ^Dlrector, 

Guarantee Trust Company — Director, 

.Mutual Life Inau ranee Company of New 
York^President and trustee. 

New York Telephone Company — Director* 

North HHliBh and Mercantile Inau ranee 
Company — Director. 

Irvin, William A* 

American Iron and Steel Inatituto— 
Di rector. 

American Bridge Company- — Director. 

American Mining Company — Director. 


Morgan Park Company— Director. 

Pitts burgh Stcamabip Company^ — Director* 

Trotter Water Company— Director. 

Universal Allas Cement Company — 
Director. 

And 3U other companies. 

Lamcml, Thomas W, (Morgan partner), 

Chicago A Erie Railroad Company^ — 
Director, 

Crowell Publishing Company — Director, 

Drexel and Company, Philadelphia — 
Partner, 

First Security Company of the city of 
New York-— Director. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York — 
Director, 

International Agnculturnl Corporation-^ 
Director* 

International Harveater Company^ Ine,— 
Director. 

Lamoni* Corliss & Company — Chairman 
of Board. 

J* P, Morgan and Company — Partner. 

National Ho U ways of Mexico— Director. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company^ — 
Directo r. 

Southwestern Construction Company — - 
Director* 

Miller, Nathan 1^ 

Hornhlower* Miller, Miller A Bostoiv — 
Partner, 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York— Trustee. 

Morgan, J. Plrrpont (Morgan himself). 

Church Life Insurance Corporation — 
Treasurer find director. 

Church Pension Fund— Treasurer and 
trustee. 

Discount Corporation of New Y'ork— 
Director, 

fCnntlAnrHl ntt page Sld> 
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Measuring the Worth of NRA to Labor 

By HENRY HALPERT, Local No. 3, /. R £, IK 


T HKRFj are economiats today who 
would like us to believe that uuem- 
idoyment has been an economic- 
historical problem as man advanced 
through the ages. While there might 
be gome truth in this deduction, yet it 
is not significant for us to delve into the 
past for the acute sutTering of millions 
of men out of work at present* I be- 
lieve that if we begin in retrospect with 
the year 1920 and follow through till 
now, we will have as accurate a reflec- 
tion of underlying conditions for inasa 
idleness as we can obtain for any similar 
period in mankiners development. 

Vital as unemployment records are to 
the welfare of the United States, the 
fact is that all statistics relating to idle- 
ness are estimates. In tho years pre- 
ceding the depression, the number of 
unemployed was established in this man- 
ner. Two estimates were made. One 
estimate was of the total number of 
persons in industry. The second esti- 
mate vms of those employed. The dif- 
ference between these two figures gave 
the number out of work. So we can 
readily see the reason why people even 
today in giving figures on unemploy- 
ment will guess numbers to suit their 
convenience and will perhaps right- 
fully doubt those figures collected 
“scientifically." 

Beginning with 1928, houfovart the 
American Federation of Labor began to 
gather statistics that give us as nearly 
accurate an estimate of the numbers 
idle as it is possible to get. With the 
methods of counting the unemployed 
understood, w'e can proceed with the 
problem proper. 

Unemployment today is the working- 
man's nightmare. Irrespective of what 
he might be employed at, presently, to- 
morrow perhaps, might find him totally 
displaced by a new machine, a new pro- 
cess, an employer’s failure, or an effi- 
ciency expert’s bedevilmenL If not 
entirely out, there are very few em- 
ployees who are employed 52 weeks in 
the year. With the ‘‘spread the work" 
movement, that has been instituted 
within the last few years, "steady" em- 
ployees’ time has been cut to 15 weeks 
a year and up. How what does this 
mr^n? It means that want, privation, 
destitution exist amongst all our 'work- 
ing people employed as ivell as unem- 
ployed. It is a known fact that even 
fit full time employment, wages received 
by the greatest number of W'orking men 
in the United States are not enough to 
allow for sufficient saving against 
unemployment. 

How to Save Againit Need 

Many people often erroneously think 
that high wage scales mean high wages. 
People forget that if you average the 
amount of 'wages received over a defin- 
ite period of time, the actual wages re- 
ceived will be small. If wage earners 


Worker scans ravages of unem- 
ployment upon human element in 
industry. 


attempt to follow the much talked of 
.American standard of living, they find 
that it is impossible because their pay 
envelopes alw^ays are on the short re- 
ceiving end. These conditions might 
strikingly be il lust rated with statisticB 
but since variables are constantly chnng- 
ing, it mighl be belter io draw on our 
own conditions for definite specification, 
While it has been guessed that in the 
yeans 1920-1927 inclusive, the average 
yearly number of unemployed was about 
3,000,000, we can regard the estimate a? 
approximately accurate. Beginning with 
1928 and about 44,000,000 working peo- 
ple in the United States as a base, and 
percentage.^? from American Federation 
of Labor statistics, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing yearly average of unemployed in 
the United States; 



A 



Avfrrrifff 



Pfr 

Part-Time 

Per 

Ymrtf 

Vntmftlo^rd 

Cent 

IForitfnnf 

Cent 

192R 

6,720,000 

13 



1929 

6,280.000 

12 



1930 

9,240,000 

21 

. 


1931 

11,4411.000 

26 



1932 

14,080.000 

32 

0,240.000 

21 

1933 

13.040.000 

31 

9,116,000 

20.7 


Analysing the above table, we see an 
average mounting number of unem- 
ployed beginning with 1928, reaching its 
peak in 1932. It receded in 1933 and 
for the months available in 1034, it has 
attame<l the 1931 level. That may be 
somewhat of an accomplishment, but 
can we return to prosperity w-ith 
11,600,000 still unemployed? 


How% ho\v is labor alTected by their 
mass unemployment? In the years 
1919-1929, about 1,000,000 jobs were 
lost due to improved machines and 
modern efficiency. No definite plans 
were made to absorb these men. Fail- 
ures of business and mergers also tended 
to further increase the number of idle. 
In December, 1931, there were twice as 
many men out of work m in December, 
1929. The 8,800,000 workers employed 
in manufacturing received only 50 per 
cent of the pay of December, 1929, Un- 
employment rose from 10,3 per cent to 
21,8 per cent. Workers’ buying pow*er 
fell from 99,1 to 55.8 in the same pe- 
riod. This huge loss in workers’ income 
shows itself in this manner { 1 ) decad- 
ence of human resources, (2) loss of 
morale, decency, self-respect and abject 
poverty, 

Joblesi Grow And Grow 
.Again in 1932, three years after the 
depression began, we begin to esiabligh 
records. We reach ne'W peaks in the num- 
bers of men displaced by machines, fail- 
ures, mc^rgers and a general slowing up. 
We find hours of employment for those 
Htill working increased and the workers* 
incomes lower than at any time in the 
depression. We find the railroads in a 
bad way and the building of homes at 
a standstill. We find that relief for 
126 cities cost 1300,000,000 for the year 
and that the recipients of the relief 
avetage one-fiftieth of their normal 
income. Wc further find that 83 per 
rent of all goods and services are bought 
by wage and small salaried workers 
earning $5,000 a year and less. Beyond 
this, we find that In the ae%*en prosper- 
ous years ending in 1929, all industries 
were equipped to produce 50 per cent 
more than they could sell. 

(Corittnii^J fin 
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Casey’ 


Chronicles from the Work World 

By F. Shoptand^ L. t/* No. 230, Kidarla. B, C. 


(ronttnui'fl fr«tn luRiit*! 



SHAI'PIE 


‘'Dinner, called Ellen fi-om the side 
porch. They made their way into the 
hoyse and were met by Eileen, who, tali 
and graceful, was a lovely picture of 
what her mother might have been as a 
girL With a dimpled smile of welcome 
she shook hands with “Slim," saying: 
“No wonder dad's looking so happy to* 
night; he's sure glad to meet up with 
his old tilikum/' 

Casey led the way to the bath room, 
where “Slim,” with much spluttering and 
splashing, removed the traces of toil 
from his face, and then with brush and 
comb, nticked up his hair, “That looks 
a little better,” he said, Casey dupli* 
cated the performance, but when he tried 
to brush his hair, which stood ui> 
in a stiff, unyielding pompadoun 
he met with little success. Look- 
ing into the mirror with a grin, 
he said: “Now phwat in the divif 
would ye do wid a big cowlick like 
that?” 

“Well, seein’ yuh done your 
best with it, and so far your 
family hasn’t throw^n yuh out, I 
guess maybe yuh can get by this 
time,” was the unsympathetic 
answer. 

Making their way to the dining 
room, where Ellen had the dinner 
ready, they took their seats, with 
Casey at the head of the table. 
With bowed heads they waited 
while Casey, in response to a nod 
from Ellen, mumbled out some- 
thing unintelligible, which an- 
swered for the blosBing, and then, 
with a sigh of relief, grasped the car\"- 
ing set and, in the same vigorous 
style he used in splicing secondary 
taps on a big transformer, cut o^ 
large slices from an appetirang roast of 
beef, each one's plate receiving a goodly 
portion, to which he added the “trim- 
mings,” as he called them, consisting of 
creamed mashed potatoes, Yorkshire 
pudding and vegetables smothered in 
rich brown gravy. Everyone being 
served, there was no hesitation in obey- 
ing his command to “fall to." Soon the 
plates were cleared, and Casey's urgent 
plea that they have another helping met 
with a prompt, decided refusal, Eileen 
clearcfl away the joint and the empty 
plates w’hile Ellen quartered a large 
lemon pie, topped with thick, creamy 
nioringuo. 


“ *WeU/ I ses, '1 have an idea that ye 
are alludin to the color of me hair, anV 
sea I, as I bowed low with me hand on 
me heart, 'me hair is of a very rare 
color, an* so far, leadin* scientists have 
been unable to discover its equal on the 
continent, an' the only thing I see here 
to compare with its beautiful tint is the 
cheeks of her leddyship aittin' there at 
the window, an' now, dear fellow crea- 
tures, Fm sure ye'll exeuae me departure 
whin I tell ye that I am due to meet the 
heads av our company at an important 
conference where I am to deliver an essay 
entitled, “Hint^ and suggestions as to the 
correct deportment of telephone opera- 
tors while on duty" * 1 backed gracefully 
out through the door just as the 
chief operator came hurrying in to 
see what all the noise was about.” 

“Yea," said Ellen, “and do you 
know he never rested until he got 
a proper introduction to me, and 
then he pestereil me so much with 
his attentions that I married him 
to get rid of him!" 

‘^Weli/’ said Terry, “the firm of 
Fasey and Company has been in 
existence for a good many years, 
an* I don't see any signs of either 
party askin' for a dissolution of 
the partnership/' 

**Xo,'* said Ellen, laughing, 
“Terry occupies the same position 
as the spare tire on the car. Take 
*Slim' out and show him the garden 
while 1 get dinner ready," 

“Come wid me,” said Terry, “an 
ril show ye some of the results of 
me having spare time to do things I like.” 
“Slim” followed him along a neat con- 
crete w-alk to the rear of the house. Pass- 
ing through the open gate of a high lattice 
fence at the comer of the house, they 
stepped out on a board walk of heavy 
flagstones. The sloping ground lent 
itself admirably to a series of four mas- 
sive terraces almost buried m a pro- 
fusion of bright-t^dnred rock plants. At 
right angles from where they stood 
stone steps led up to the door of the tun 
room which projected out from the back 
of the house. 

Centrally located, and facing out on a 
lane, flanked on the two outer ends by a 
high board fence, was the garage, and 
on either side of its inner end, which con- 
tained an entrance door, was a lattice 
fence with a doorway. The upper side 
between the two fences was used as a 
berry patch, while the lower side was a 
wood yard. A long, wooden gate on this 
side opened out on the lane. This gate 
was hinged on to a fi 0-foot pole. A seven - 
strand guy wire, with u turnbuLkle in it, 
ran from the top center of the gate to an 
iron ring a few feet up the pole to keep 
the gate from sagging. An aerial ran 
from the top of the pole, and just below- 


the aerial was fastened a long pulley 
clothes line. 

Going down the walk they came to the 
pole. Looking at it, “Slim” remarked: 
“It wouldn't take a Sherlock Holmes to 
deduce from the visible evidence that an 
old wood butcher lived here.” “Well,” 
said Casey, with a chuckle, “that pole 
has been a life saver to me. Whin I get 
a little lonesome for the feel av the old 
belt and hooks, I put thim on an' climb 
up to the top av the stick, an' look 
around while 1 talk to meself. But whin 
Ellen catches me she says, real mad-like : 
'Terrence, what In the world are ye 
doin' up there RginF 'Well.' I say real 
humble-like, 'me love. Fm just tightenin' 


up the aerial.' 'It seems to me/ says she. 
'that aerial needs a lot of fixin*. Some 
day ye'll be failin' down an' breakin* yer 
neck/ ” 

“Well/' said “Slim,” severely, "I don't 
blame her. Judgin' by the splinters on 
the stick, she must be kept pretty busy 
mindin' her overgrown baby. But," 
he continued, looking around at the rock 
work, “where did yuh get all the stone 
for the fortifications?" 

“Ye see that vacant lot/' said Casey, 
pointing up the hill across the lane? 
Well, a house wrecker tore down an old 
building there, an' there was more rock 
in it than in some Irish castles. It's all 
down hill an' I just opened a panel In 
the fence, an* the rock that was too big 
to toad in me barrow 1 just rolled down 
— an' there ye arel" 

Even a Piece of Green Cheete 

"Some people get all the b t eaks,” said 
“Stim,” aa he looked around at the 
fltwers which broke out in a riot of 
gorgeous colors on alt sides. ''If there's 
anything lackin' in your cup of joy, why 
just let us know, and we'll try to get it 
for you, even if ft's a piece of green 
cheese out of the moon.” 


Hamcrtc Cotiiumed 

“None for me/' said “Slim,” with a 
tragic air. “Slim/ me boy," was Casey's 
reply, “Yell make no mistakes if yo 
follow this old maxim: 'Niver refuse 
anything, for fear ye get in the habit 
of it,' ” 

Etteen returned and they managed to 
finish the last course and Ellen served 
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fxprci^^iion for human asptrattons and dtsires; if working men 
are hemmed in by unwise restraint^ interference and ctwrciant 
if working mm are misused— the inevitable reaction sets in* 
In this sense, all violence in tabor disputes is the inevitable 
reaction to unwise management. 

This being so, it is rather an impertinence upon the part 
of employers to charge — as they frequently do— that violence 
is the result of agitators, or hoodlumism, or revolution a rics* 
They should place the blame wdicre the blame lies, upon bad 
management. When violence occurs, management should 
dean house; change tactics. Human Iwings respond to fair 
treatment ; reactionary management ts the essence ot violence. 


Vnliime XXXfTI Wii?fHlnfftoii. 1>. CL, Juty. im No T 


Why Company Company unions arc makeshifts. Em 
Unions Fail ployers know them as makeshifts. They 

do not undertiike to defend them upon 
any rational basis. The "literature'' growing up round com- 
pany unions is poor stuffy devoid of logic, drive* color and 
vision. The representatives of company unions move "under 
raps/' They lack the tempo of free men. I'hey arc like 
fighters in a prize ring, told to go in and lie down. And they 
lie down; they know they are lying down, and secretly they 
arc ashamed of themselves. 

Behind these representatives of company unions arc highly 
paid lawyers* cominunding the tcdiniml sophistries of the 
law, and these lawyers pull the wires, \%'hilc the poor puppets 
dance — ^mechanically upon the legal strings. 

The drive of corporation heads right now especially in 
the radio broadcast field — is to get these controlled unions 
recognized, ^Ehey believe every man — and every group of 
men — have thdr price* Tliey raise the salaries of the men, 
and then rest their case there, on the ground that these men 
are "ours"; that their minds are "ours." At the same time, 
they spread wdiolcsale propaganda against free unions* as dan- 
gerous, irresponsible and rebellious* Thus they miss the real 
meaning of free union.s, and of free men. 

The fact is company unions fail not because they are niakc' 
shift unions, but because they move under raps. They fail 
because men have self-respect, like to speak out, like to act 
like men and not like sheep. The free union gives men a 
chance to respect manluiod in themselves, and company unions 
do not. 

Bosses think that unions are mere economic organizations, 
when they arc much more, 'Fliey arc brotherhoods, and 
causes, and instrumentalities of free personalities. 

Violence — Men who know anything about driving auto- 
Why? mobiles know in a general way about physical 

taws, rhey know if you throw open the car's 
throttle, and then jam on the brakes, that two forces arc in 
collision, and shock and strain result. They come to know 
the workings fif a common law : to ever>’ action there is a 
compensator) reaction* 

Yet these same men — if they happen to he employers of 
labor — fail to understand that compensator) reaction arrives 
inevitably among human groups. If employer-management 
is of that olU-fashiuncd, medieval type which fails to provide 


Hitler Hitler came into power on a settled policy of 
Wobbles falsehood, He makes no bones about it* You 
control the masses, he asserts, by telling thunder- 
ing big lies. His propaganda department is the most astute 
in the world. It grinds out myth after myth— the while the 
real economic forces grind away against these masses, reducing 
their stake in society, and lowering their standard of living. 

It was incvitahle that Hitler would succeed for a rime, Ues 
travel faster than truth. Hungr)^ men grasp at painted straws. 
But men can't live on straws, nor can they get spiritual 
sustenance out of untruth. They come to understand. They 
lose conlidcnct^ — ^and the old spirit of rebellion reasserts itself, 
This is what appears to be taking place in Germany, Hitler 
wobbles. He hasn't delivered. He can't deliver* When the 
rebellion really breaks* it tviH rush on with atriul force. 

Needless to say, no other event could bring so much real 
gain to the world, as Hitler's fall. 


Interna tiotial 'rhe President of the United States has 

Labor before him a proposal that will make the 

Co-operatioti United States a working part of the Inter- 

national Labor Office at Geneva. If he 
signs the measure, it should make way for closer co-operation 
between labor groups of the western world. Inasmuch as 
most national problems have their ifitemational aspects, the 
need for dose international co-operation h apparent. 

I'hc L-nitcd States has a stake in L L* O*, it should be 
remembered p for its basic conception originated with Samuel 
Gompers. 

When the League of Nations was formed after the war* 
a special part of it was devoted to labor questions: that is 
to say, special arrangements tverc made for the nations to meet 
to discuss labor problems w^hich affected them all. In the 
League's labor organization a great novelty was this: each 
state was not merely to be represented by its Minister of 
Labor or other official — it was also to send a representative 
employer and representative worker* In the annual Inter- 
national Labor Conference each country has four votes — 
the employer and the worker one each, and the government 
two: thus the two parties in Industry arc directly represented 
in these discussions of labor problems by 58 states-members. 

The annual conference is in a sense an imernattonal in- 
dustrial parliamem : it differs f rom a parliament in many 
respects, and no! least in this^ — It docs not make laws. It draws 
up treaties; and even the treaties bind only the states which 
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agree to declare themselves bound* Often only a small change 
h needed in the laws of an industrially advanced country to 
adapt them to the terms of the new labor treaty or “con^ 
\’ention*\ Sntnetimes, however, it is a big step for a country 
to take — for a newly industrinlisp^ed country to abolish, let 
us say, al! employment of children under 14 years of age, or 
to reduce the weekly hours of work* Or it may be a question 
of the abtilirion of forced labor In the great colonial empires* 
The delegates at the conference arc men arid women 
uniquely cotnpctenr for the job in hand — ministers of labor, 
under-secretaries* government officials, whose daily business 
is the framing and the administration of labor laws, and with 
them employers and trade union leaders ( representing the 
industrial and not the political machine), whose whole lives 
are sj>ent in study of the conditions of labor in their cmintries. 


Tomorrow '^rhe lure of a hrightcr tomorrow irresistibly 
Still Is pulls men. Five hundred scientists meet at 

the Chicago World s Fair, and attempt to 
visualize developments of the next 25 years* 

Airplanes powered from stations on the grtmnd* 
Electric motors run by sunlight* 

Elimination of infectious disease. 

Regular transoceanic air traffic. 

Abolishment of slums. 

Less noisy cities* 

Air-conditioiied houses universally adopted. 

Facsimile radio and television. 

Yet we wonder if tlie great mass of Americans are rcsp<md- 
ing with the old fire to these ai luring pictures* 

America's technical genius is great, verj^ great, hut tt hasn*t 
been great enough to give a universally high standard of liv* 
ing — to abolish poverty — for all* Until America s genius can 
do this, American masses will remain cold to technical 
achievements which make the rich richer, and the poor, poorer. 


Pause The Roosevdt Administration has paused in its 
labors, 'Ehis is wise, and perhaps necessar> . i t was 
;i predpitnte, vigorous, almost panicky drive which began 
March 4, lOjJ, mid continued until this hour. The need 
Wiis great, 'Hie emergency pressing. Now that prdiminarj^ 
ground has been broken, and a new social order envisioned, it 
Is sensible to look round, and to take stock. How much has 
been accomplished? How much remains yet to be done? 

The President has established the principle of control* He 
has established the principle of public interest in industry. In 
this sense, all industries arc public utilities* The President 
has reestablished the principle of democracy as applied to 
cconomicSj given rlic great masses a new stake in America, 
and put economic considerations above politics. And tiiese 
arc gains. 

Hut guildism — self-government in industry — is far from 
being accomplished* Social insurance, not relief, is 3'et to be 
realized. Technological unemployment must be faced. 
Profits must be cun ailed In the interest of rcdlstrihution of 
wealth. Tliese are new goals. 

W^e believe before the President returns to Washington, lie 
will have made new contact with the great masses. He will 
find them more urgent for fundamental reform than ever* 


On It is to he regretted that under the stress of 

Neutrality employer opposition to labor organization, the 
government has relapsed into a pretense — that 
is, a pretense that neutrality can exist. Wlieri any great 
fundamental tenet is involved, nfiitrality is imp*>ssiblc. You 
can^t be neutral about slavery, food, love, war, niothcr, home, 
or country* You arc cither for or against. 

Now the struggle for labor organization is fundamental* It 
is The essential issue of the time. It attracts violent opinions, 
and preferences— and these opinions and preferences arc de* 
termined hy ,a man's background, enlightenment, experience, 
friendships, ambitions, temperament and income* No man 
however remote from the labor struggle, or however disin- 
terested in his thought processes, can be said to be neutral 
fin the subject of labor. 

The wise and essential way to adjust labor disputes is by 
negotiation as between union representatives and employer 
rcpn^niaitvcs* But when employers refuse to recognize a 
union, then the employer is not only violating known princi- 
ples of human and industrial relations, but inddent.TJly is 
violating federal taw. To set up a neutral hoard to study 
this violation appears to be retreating* There can be no 
neutrality m such a matter. 


Self-Government Over and over we have bewailed the 
In Industry lack of fundamental thinking on the 

part of employers* They don't go in 
for philosophic co^siste^c\^ If they did, labor miEht he 
lirttcr off. 

Just now they are criticizing government interference with 
business. They want self -government in industry. They 
want self-government? Not exactly. They want — in<»st of 
them — autocracy in industry. They don't want the govern- 
ment to interfere, but they want to interfere m the lives of 
all who work, 

'Fhe only way to have self-government in industry — the only 
way, is to recognize unionism. Guildism is predicated upon 
the idea of workmen's organkatiun, and employer organiza- 
tion* Guildism on any other basis is autocracy — not self- 
government* 

NRA arose in the United Stales os an inevitable result of 
the lack of labor organization. NRA will have to continue 
just so long as employers oppose unions. If unionism becomes 
universal, .NRA can recede, and guildism can take its place. 


The mechanical industry of the new order is inordinately 
productive. So the rate and volume of output have to be 
regulated with a view to what the traffic will bear — that is to 
say* what will yield the largest net return in terms of price 
to the business men who manage the country's industrial 
system* Otherwise there will he ‘‘overproduction,*' business 
depression, and consequent hard times all around. Over- 
production means production in excess of what the market 
will carry off at a suffidently profitable price* Si> it appears 
that the continued prosperity of the country from day to day 
lumgs on a “conscientious withdrawa! of efficiency" by the 
business men who control it all for their own use, of course, 
and their own use means alvvayr* a profitable price, — Vcblitn. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS TO WIVES OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


An Interview by Pennell Crosby 


M rs. ROOSEVELT was in ber ridinic 
clothes. PoEHibiy she hod just 
come in from an early mornitiK 
canter, when she invited me into her 
office on the second floor of the White 
House. I had come, with her gracious 
)>ermission, to talk with her about wo- 
men’s auxiliaries amt their importance 
in the union labor movement. 

As we know, Mrs, Roosevelt 
has been a union sympathizer for 
many years and has not hesitated 
to take labor's part in many ways, 
one of these beinjf her active work 
for the National Women's Trade 
Union Leajjue. She baa been a 
member of the league’n New York 
local since 1921 and she is highly 
valued there for her able service 
and her generous personality. 

Auxiliary membera and those 
who are thinking of organizing 
auxiliaries will be happy to know 
that the First Lady thinks our 
groups are a worthy part of organ- 
ized labor even though they are 
made up of women who, most of 
the time, have to atay at home 
and take car© of the house and the 
hubies, and budget the family in- 
come as beat they can, for she 
feels that home Influences should 
reach far into the world. She 
thinks it is particularly important 
for union men's wives to under- 
stand the ideals and methods of 
their husbands* organii&atton and 
to support the union in all their 
rontacis. 

’’The wife’s whole future and 
the future of her children depends 
upon the security of the man*® 
job,** she said. **A wife should 
always try to understand a man's 
work and enter into his life with 
intelligence and sympathy." 

Energetic, enthusiastic women can be 
a vital force in the labor movement, she 
believes, and a strong network of auxil- 
iaries can have a great influence on pub- 
lic opinion. I told her about our wo- 
men’s groups in the electrical workers' 
union and how much we hoped to grow 
and be of real service to otir locals, and 
how our women refused to be discour- 
aged even though at times it was very 
difficult to keep on. 

Mrs. Roosevelt feels that our women’s 
organiiLattons in connection with organ- 
ized labor can help enormously, **be- 
cause ideas and ideals come out of the 
home." Honesty, courage, fairness, mu^t 
he learned in the home; our children 


must learn them from us and our hus- 
bands must be encouraged hy our loyal 
understanding. 

In our interview she emphasized the 
need, today, of something that has al- 
ways been a strong policy In the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and that is union co-operation 
with management. Labor, she says, 


must take the responsibility for giving 
a fair value for a fair wage, and an 
acUve part in helping management to 
keep up production. She feds that this 
is an important function of the union. 

It is vital now, she indicated, when 
labor is having a better chance, to real- 
ize the unions* opportunity to make 
good, hy a deeper understanding, not 
only of their own problems, but of the 
economic problems of the nation. For 
industries, she reminded me, cannot pay 
good wages unless the workmen make 
it possible for the business to prosper. 
Through their skill they can improve 
production and make the product 
cheaper to the consumer* and thus ac- 
celerate the cycle of recovery. 


Auxiliaries, like unions, she feels are 
elTective because they enlist thu L<iterg> 
and ability of many individuals into the 
strength of a group, 

Mrs. Roosevelt is probably the busiest 
w^oman who has ever been miatresa of the 
White House. Washington people con- 
tinue to be amazed at the multitude and 
variety of activities she fits into her 
time. A columnist w'ho claims to 
have “the inside dope" puts Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt at the top of 
hiB list of advisors to Franklin P, 
Roosev^elt. She travels frequently 
as the President’s unofflciiil ob- 
server and finds out at first hand 
what conditions are in various 
communities. Recently she made 
a tour of Puerto Rico for this pur- 
pose. When she flnds people who 
arc desperaiely in need of help, a.< 
she did in a surprise viait to min- 
ing communities in West Vir- 
gin ia, she tries to arrange some 
way in which they may be given 
a means of .supporting themselves 
In comfort. 

Her iiUere.Ht in women's organ- 
illations and in constructive social 
w'ork continues as strong as ever. 
She attends many meetings and 
gives generously of both time and 
money, to wmrk w^hich she con- 
siders \vorth while. Some of this 
money she earns herself — -for ex- 
ample, the fees she earned for 
radio broadcasts were all given to 
%'arioua welfare organizations. The 
National Women's Trade Union 
League has been the recipient of 
some of her radio fees. 

In spite of days so crowded that 
every minute Is precious, she is 
always serene, friendly to every- 
one she meets, magnetic — a 
woman whom it would be an inspiia- 
tion to know- no matter what her position 
in lift*. And she has a gift for enjoying 
every contact, for remembering people, 
for personal kindness to her aHSodiUes, 
that is very winning. 

One of her activities for the Women’s 
Trade Union League in New York was 
the raising of funds for hostess Uou$»es in 
that city, w*herc tired, discouraged girls 
can rest and be given lunch by the organ- 
ization: and for many years she has 
given Christma.s parties at the club 
house to children of poor and unem- 
ployed parents. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, president 
of the National Women's Traile Union 

ii 'uirtlinii’d 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NOS. 84, 
613 AND 632, ATLANTA, GA. 

*"The Objective? nf an Auxiliarjr%^ wa? 
the subjece Mr* J* A. Harper, vice president 

the Atlanta Federation of Trade?, dii- 
cussed at otir last meeting* When a man 
who has had 30 years of experience in the 
labor movement will come and outline the 
rnanj' different ways an auxiliary could be 
cif valuable assistance to the union, we fail 
to understand why any man would object to his 
wife joining an auxiliary, or why he would 
not appreciate the help that ta possible for 
the auxiliary to render* We are anxioua. 
ready and willing to have the business man- 
agers call on us any time. 

Mr. R. J. Johnson, business manager of 
Local No* BI3. was present and made a 
short talk. We hope Mr. Elder, business 
manager of L 1*. No. HA, will pay us a visit 
soon. 

We are especially proud of our new mem* 
bers. They are taking uttch an interesting 
part in the w^ork* Miss Vaughn and Mrs. 
Perry* two lo'cely young ladies, Joined us 
and w'e know they will prove valuable mem- 
bers, as their fathers have long known and 
appreciated organised labor. With Mrs. 
Armstend and Mrs. Stroud serving iia cap* 
tains of the Tnembersibip drive, we know 
our auxiliary will be a huge one. W^e are 
having much fun. also. 

Mrs* C. N, Boone* president, prophesied 
that aome day we may have a junior order 
auxiliary and, peraoTutlly, 1 think it a splen- 
did idefli not only for the young people but 
to raise our children from kindergarten age 
to appreciate and understand the union. J 
Fear so many of our failures are due to our 
lack of knowledge along this line. 

We enjoyed the lost WoRKtat immensely, 
and are glad to know that as time goes on 
the men are realizing more and more that 
we need them and they need us to make a 
success of patting over to the public this all 
important labor organisation business. 

Mas. Dewey Johnso?j, 

62S Terrace Ave., X. E. 

How to Draw Up Auxiliary 
Laws 

From sex’eral of our women’s auxil- 
iaries we have received copies of their 
constitutions and by-laws* Since there 
is no central women’s organization in 
the L B, E. W., each auxiliary has the 
privilege of di*awinir up its own lavra* 
but because it is sometimes difficult 
for A new g^roup to know how* to go 
about this, we are publishing for your 
guidance a typical constitution and 
by-laws* 

CONSTITUTIOK AND BY-LAWS 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS* 

L. U.’S NOS. 177 AND 862* OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA* 

CONSTITUTION 

article I 

Sec* 1. This organization shall he 

known as the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
hiternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of Jacksonville and vicinity. 

Sec* 2* This organization .shall be 
under the jurisdiction of and subor- 


dinate to the locals of the L B. E* W* 
of Jacksonville, Fla., and vicinity. 

Sec. 3. The objects of this organiza- 
tion shall be to work in conjunction 
with the locals of the L B. E* W*, to 
encourage the demand for the union 
label of every nature, to encourage the 
purchase of union made goods and to 
help to organize workers, men and 
women of every trade or calling, and 
encourage organized labor generally. 

ARTICUS II 

Sec, 1, Membership — The wife, 
daughter, mother or sister of a member 
in good financial standing, of a local 
of the I. B. E. W*, over I G years of age 


shall be eligible to membership in this 
auxiliary, provided that the daughter or 
sister is unmarried or widowed. 

Sec. 2. The membership fee shall be 
$ 1 . * 

Sec. 3* Dues for members shall be 
25 cents per month, payable in advance. 
Effective August I, 1930* 

Sec* 4. Officers — The officers shall 
consist of a president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer and executive hoard. 

Sec. 5. Nomination for officers shall 
be by written ballot* The two receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be 
declared the nominees, beginning with 
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LET’S MAKE CHERRY TARTS 


Fresh fruit pies and tarts are 
certainly among the grandest joys 
of summer, but not every woman 
knows howr to make them "just 
right*” The recipe we are giving 
you this month is for cherry pie or 
tarts, but it will give you the right 
method for making pie or tarts from 
any juicy fresh fruit* One of the 
most difficult problems, that of keep- 
ing the undercrust from being 
soaked with juice, is solved by pre- 
baking this crust until delicately 
browned before putting the filling 
in* Then the rim is moistened when 
putting on the top crust, and the 
edge tucked in carefully so the juice 
will not leak out, and the top crust 
pricked to let the steam out. Or you 
may use the lattice strip effect as in 
the tarts illustrated. Here is the 
recipe: 

■i cup.*! tart juicy pitted cherri.s 

2 tablespoona cornstarch 


1 cup soj^ar 

2 tebicspoona butter 
% teaspoon salt 
Pastry 


Simmer the cherries for dve min- 
utes, and drain* W'hen the juice has 
cooled mix the cornstarch ’with it, 
cook until thickened, add the cher- 
ries, sugar, butter, and salt, and mix 
thoroughly* Pour the hot fruit mix- 
ture into a baked pastry shell, add 
the top sheet of dough and bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375 to 400 
degrees F, > for 25 Ui 30 minutes, or 
until golden brown. Cherry pie 
made in this w'ay should have a crisp 
undercrust. In the place of the 
upper crust, tw-isted strips of dough 
may be laid in lattice fashion across 
the fruit and pressed onto the lower 
crust at the rim. Or you can make 
individual pies in tart shells, either 
with two crusts or lattice tops. 
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Bulletin of the I. B. E. W. Radio Division 


m * Prepared and Circulated by ISew York City Radio VniouHfor the Entire I ruins try h » 


T he lon)^ overdue and much-post- 
poned radio broadcasting code hear- 
ing took place on June 20-21 at 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C*, and 
again the lack of unity amongst radio 
bruadcHsL lechniciiuis alooil in Ihe light 
of their progress. 1 um referring to tho 
statements of company union spokeBmen 
in their efforts to fight the battlea of 
their employers against I. B. E. W. or- 
ganiaatiem as a means of bettering our 
profession* Such ridiculous asaertiems 
as “there are no qualified radio opera- 
tors or technidana out of work^' and 
“All brciacleasting Uconsed technicians 
unemployed are either amateur station 
owners, or have turned to other profes- 
siems or are unfitted for this work and 
would prove to be an economic liability 
to the employer" were made by N* B* C. 
company union spokesman in his effort 
to retain the 48-hour week. The N, B* 
C. considers a man qualified if he has a 
license and two years* experience at 
radio technical work. A very selfish at- 
titude w'ae display od in further atate- 
monta that a 40-hoiir week was impossi- 
ble for technicians and when asked if 
“it is entirely human to feel T have a 
job and if they can pay more money let 
them pay it to me* ", he answered “Yes". 
This in a discussion as to why ho op- 
posed the 35-hour wesek. 

ComiHiny union ropresentativeH, in 
answering questions by deputy adminis- 
trator and members of the administra- 
tion ^vere woefully lacking in experience 
in matters concerning labor prohlema 
and their ability to properly handle 
such represenlatiun was repeatedly 
challenged* 

Their stand opposing reduction of 
working hours, it was pointed out, did 
not coincide with the wishes of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. They aaid 
they agreed with Mr* Roosevelt's pcdicy 
— but “there are no operators out of 
work!" 

Engineer Surplus 

Slamming radio schools which have 
created a surplus of pngincers, 1. B. 
E. W* spokesman said 4>0()0 men are 
licensed for 2,000 jobs and that his 
amendments would create only 400 now 
postfl. Also said industry easily can 
stand 10 per cent raise on basis of in- 
creased incomes and pointed out that 
radio requires rigid govertmicnt regula- 
tion to prevent monopolies. 

Starting in to relate specific instances 
where broadcasters have violated labor 
guarantees in NIRA, Thomas H. Mc- 
Lean, of radio division of Brotherhood, 
precipIUiLod furiouf dubuLe whitdi ptidcHl 
when Farnsworth ruled out mention of 


any imrtlcular station and Baldwin ob- 
jected to any unsworn testimony alleg- 
ing virdations* 

Union was told by Farnsworth to lake 
its complaints immediately to the Na- 
Llunul Labor Board for invesligaLiim and 
“heartily recommended" this action. 

Inquiring "Does Section 7 A mean 
anything?" McLean charged that fiaunt- 
ing of provision guaranteeing right to 
unioniafic is general in the industry and 
that “considerablo trickery*’ has been 
used to circumvent requirement that em- 
ployers keep hands off organ Nation 
efforts of their employees. Asserted 
that in New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land company unions have been set up 
and notices given techniciana not to join 
the Brotherhood. 

Repeated demands by Baldwin that 
McLean*! testimony be stricken from 
the record were overruled by Farns- 
worth, who said he did not consider that 
any “indictment" had been made by 
the union official, 

Edw'nrd N. Nockels, code administra- 
tion labor advisor, challenged the atate- 
menta of company union representatives 
that the N* B, C. wage scale was higher 
than any other organ i/*ation had ob- 
tained for their members* Nockels was 
quite heated up over this statement and 
rather testily said that WCFL had paid 
$CQ for 48 hours for many years to his 
L B* E. W. radio technicians. This 
seemed to surprise both company union 
delegates, who obviously had never both- 
ered to check up on anti-union propa- 
gamin spread by dishonest employer.*!. 
The St. Louis scale of wages, $(10 for 
48-hour week, seemed to aggravate Mr. 
Baldwin, executive officer of code auth- 
ority. He objected to this as a criterion 
saying that St. Louis was the birthplace 
of L B. E. W*, therefore all scales w^ere 
higher there. Nevertheless St* Louis 
operators have been enjoying theaG 
wages for a period of nearly nine years. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers demanded a 35-hour 
week with 10 per cent increase in exist- 
ing code minimums* This wage change 
wouhi require 42 stations to pay their 
43fi technicians a $4 weekly raise. One 
hundred and eighty-two stations, em- 
ploying 813 technicians, would receive 
a 13 weekly raise and 252 Htations, em- 
ploying 554 men, would have to raise 
weekly wage $2. 

Edward D. Bierclz read the brief of 
the I. B, E, W* which was a lengthy 
document compiled by the research de- 
partment of our Brotherhood. Mr* M* 
H. Hedges, who is chief of this depart- 
ment, hart presenied da la to show that 
the broadcasting in dust ry can and should 


put more men to work by cutting hours, 
also increase of 10 per cent in wages. 
This proposed change would only put 
460 new men to work, yet we have the 
•painful fact before us that there are 
between 4,(1O0 and S,0t)0 technic Ians out 
of work* Whilst many of these are 
school graduates and without experience 
a sutUcicnl number to more than fill all 
new^ vacancies occasioned by the 3&-haur 
week could readily be obtained. 

It would be interesting to have a rec- 
ord of all out-of-work experienced tech- 
nicians in each radio center throughout 
the country. 

J. V. Fitzhugh, of San Antonio, spoke 
for the technicians in his territory ask- 
ing that payments of merchandise, the- 
ater tickets and coal, etc., in lieu of 
salary be declared taboo in code. He 
also presented other requirements In 
nature of transportation expenses of 
technicians employed on remote jobs, 
also limitation of time within which 
hours might be worked. 

T. R* McL. 

Noteft on the Homrtng 

The long-delayed rehearing on the 
radio code finally got under way on June 
20 and consumed the better part of two 
days to complete. 

L B, Bk W. rcpreficntatives from 
Washington, Chicago, San Antonio, 
Cleveland and New York presented the 
case for their members* Because of the 
great amount of testimony, the deputy 
ndniinistrntor expressed the belief that 
it would be several days before all the 
testimony could be studied and post- 
hearing conferences could be called. 

Company Unions on Trial and Found 
Wanting^ 

Those in attendance saw handed down 
an irrefutable indictment of company 
unions. The contrast of a real union 
and a counterfeit was thrown out in 
bold relief* There was a demonstration 
of two company unions actually going 
to the front to fight the employer’s bat- 
tle against an army of unomployotl 
technicians* 

.^t a time when the trend is definitely 
totvarda shorter workdny.s, at a time 
when the President has practically com- 
manded industry to employ more wage 
earners and particularly at a time when 
the earnings of the major networks show 
a phenomenal increase, the representa- 
tives of the N. B* (k nml C. B* S. com- 
pany unions insisted on tho continuance 
of the 48-hour week* because, they 
claimed, there was an insufficient num- 
ber of competent technicians avail abb- 
ami if a shorter workweek was Inst!- 

n^iiitimo'il cifi pdgi^ III-) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L, u; NO. 22 , OMAHA, NEBR , 
RADIO DIVISION 

TKinl rijiHB Radii> Tekphtinr Licences 
Editor: 

Hecontty engineers from Omiihjt titid Coun- 
cit Bluffs nulio atationit of^^nhirod and afFlli* 
ated With the J. B, E, W„ I^ocal No, 22, Since 
doinfr so iniiriy discusslaris of interest to 
mdio engineers have taken place, and one 
subject In particular that han been much 
cussed and dlncuised is Ibat of IhIrtI clasa 
radio telephone operntors'' licetiaes. Belicv* 
iniT thfa to he a matter warrantinif consider' 
able thouichi wa are taking this means of 
brinB-tng it to the attention of other locals. 

It has been our understanding; that the 
third class radio telephone license was pH' 
marily intended for airplane pilots. This in- 
tention was irood but now the holders of 
these licenses are makinir Inroads Into other 
Helds of radio operatiai;; namely, irround 
aviation stations, police radio stations and 
broadcast station control rooms. In our loeal 
situation it has tome to our attenllon that 
men with practfcally no terhnicEit knowledge 
of radio whatsoever^ hat who possess one of 
these llcenBcs. are taking the plates of cap- 
able men. 

Needless to say, the rapid advancement of 
the art of rnitio transmission, and the pres- 
ent high status of radio brondcasting, can 
be largely credited to the unceasing efforts 
of the engineer nnd consequently it is only 
fair that he be entitled to reap the meager 
rewardti therefrom. Now, howe%’cr. It is pos- 
sible for almost anyone with a yen for radio, 
plus an ability to memorixe n few outlined 
paragraphs, to obtain a license and imme- 
diately becunie 'S|ua1ified'^ as a radio opera- 
tor. Such a lack of requirements necessary to 
obtain this operator*E license can only result 
in the wholesale Issuing of these tickets to 
no good purpose. With an already aids ting 
surplus of npproaimately 0,00(1 competent 
licensed men, the unemployment among tech- 
nicians is IhUM made much more senous. Wo 
grant that the restricUoni of the license 
limit the type of work that can he done by 
the holder but It Is our contention that ihe 
positions held by these operators should be 
ftlled with more capable men. It Is not fair 
to the embryo operator who, armed with his 
new license, aspires to go forth and conquer 
in the fields of radio engineering. Neither 
is It fair to the men with years of experience 
who are now struggling along on a bare 
subsistence to have to meet with this addi- 
tional opponttlon. The Federal Radio Com* 
mission recogrtlxcB the fact that unempioy* 
moot exisii nmotig the licensed operators 
by renewing their licenses without service. 
Let th(F commission continue to issue now 
licenses 1 in fact, going further in making 
the requirement* almost rliHculously simple 
in the caso of the third class radio telephone 
opemtoFs lIceUMin 

The members of the Radio Division of 
Local No. 22 feel thut a moratorium on tho 
issuing of ull opwmtors' limnsea would be u 
wise move, but that so mo thing Bhould be done 
immediately to retard the Influx of these 
lower class llckoU* We suggest thut each 
local diHcuss the matter and protest to the 
Federal Radio Commiislon, through proper 


READ 

About third class radio Ucenies, 
by L. U, No, 22, 

The marina electrician, by L, U, 
No, 773. 

A challenge lo champion ctimbert, 
by L, U, No, 77. 

Flint swings into our news coluinn, 
by L. U. No. 94S, 

News from Toledo, by L, U, No. 
245. 

Progress of a new local, by L. U. 
No, 25, 

Air conditioning provides work, 
by L. U. No. 528. 

Midsummer heat has not inter- 
fered with the quantity or 
quality of these local 
letters. 


channels, against the issuance of the third 
claija radio tclepbone operator'* licemie, a* is 
being done under the present set-up. 

Let us see an expression here from other 
locals on this subject. 

G. A. 

L. U. NO. 25, NASSAU AND SUFFOLK 
COUNTIES. N. Y. 

Editor: 

Local No. 25, 1. B. E. W., ha* now been 
chartered two years, and on iune 20, 1934, 
we held our first regiilur election of officers. 
The result of the nomination nnd election 
Is interesting in view of the fnct that tho 
original officers were not elected but were 
appointed by the International Ofllce. Thwe 
in also to be cunsidtred that the local wa* 
Initiated In the midst of depreailon nnd the 
members have for the most part been unem- 
ployed for long periods. 

Despite these adver»c fnetora nnd general 
trend to oust the *Mn*" in all elections the’?e 
days, there w>as only opposition In two offi- 
ces, that of vice preFvident and one place on 
the executive board. The election re*TUltcd in 
all the past officers being re-clertrd almi>:d 
unanimously. 

The oflicers, who were elected to serve 
until June, 1926, nfe as fiiUows; President, 
J. Artliur Mulligan; vice president, Bert 
Cole; financial sefretsrv, WtlUam N. Hal- 
lerun; treasurer, John V. Dougherty; busi* 
nesa manager, Joseph I-orens; eseeutive 
board* James Hartlgan, Herbert L'Horame- 
dleu, Peter lluber and M-irk Cojitello; exam* 
Inlng board, Arthur A. Mottulu, John Shen- 
Strom and John Wcidlner. 

I am sure that everyone of my Brother 
officers feel a» I do, that this overwhelming 
endorsement of their efforts In this loenl's 
behalf will give iiU of us u renewed confi- 
dence and a will to serve impartlnlly in the 
interest of all the members of the orgimlxu- 
tion, Persomilly, I wlah to thank everyone 
for the confidence they have shown in me 
and who have aceordt'd me the opiiortunlly 
to be of service To the organisation for an- 
other two yearn. I Hhall be grateful, too, for 
constructive criticism as to my »hortcommg4 
to that in correcting them 1 may perform tin 
duties of my ofllcc properly. 


Outstanding In the short history of thij? 
local I* the respect it has been accorded from 
all who have dealings with it. Public offi- 
cial* have commented on the straight-for- 
ward and businesslike methods the eleetri- 
clun's union use*. Other trade unions 
marvel at our discipline and the fact that 
the electricians have been able to up-hold 
the wage scale called for by agreement, 
Huildors admit that of all the trades the 
el€^ct^lcal is almost the only one in whijb 
the established scale is being paid. 

This 15 a record In which every member 
can feel a justified pride. Each man by his 
i-onducl on the Job* and by bis fvRpri.'t for 
the local by-laws and working rules baa 
helped build the reputation the electrician 
enjoys. 

The greater credit rightly belongs to our 
able business manager, who by bis tactful 
handling of difficult situations ha* com- 
manded the respcFct of everyone with whom 
he has had dealings. 

The goodwill of the empfoyens. public ofli- 
clal* and the eonsomer should be the first 
goal of every union and with this back- 
ground of confidence any honest objective 
sought should he attended with succe**- 

It wa» with great pleasure that I learned 
of the formation of Local No. 589, I. B. E. 
W,, in Jamaica, Long Island, a local com- 
posed of eleclrtcians employed by the Long 
Island Railroad. It is with admiration for 
their courage nnd initiative that Local No. 
2fi welcomes them to the evergrowing Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and ext nd:i ti 
them all good wishes for success. It Is to 
be expected that thcHe two locals can \m of 
mutual aid to each other and any aaKktanco 
Local No, 25 can render will be gladly given. 

On every side we see evidences of the ad- 
vance of unionism and the general outlook 
presontK an encouraging picture. Union 
labor may find fault with some of the detalU 
and methods pursued by the New Deal, but 
If one disrvgnnJa the minor fault* of admin- 
istration and view* the far-reaching funda- 
mental principles underlying the whole pro- 
gram the broad foundations upon whi*h we 
may build for the future will be revealed. 
Labor has been accorded its rightful staiuj 
in the Industrial economy of our nation. 
These rigbta are being establwhcd and can- 
not bo retracted except with dire conse- 
quences; therefore, the only alternative Is to 
retnin, clarify and strengthen these protec- 
tive measures so that the workingmen will 
be forever freed of selfish exploitation at the 
whim of unscrupulou* employers, 

Mare rosTEtto. 


L, U.N0.26. GOVERNMENT BRANCH. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 

Editor: 

fine never know* what the future holds 
forth. I speak in behalf of myself n* the 
new scribe of this local, having been up- 
pointed at our lust meeting by our good 
President Cullender. I appreciate hh faith 
In me — ^mny the gods of liienituro give me 
wisdom. 

A goodly crowd attended our last mcj*Ungt 
In fact, I didn't see a vacant chair, and from 
all indications you Brothers had b.Htcr come 
early in the future if you want n scat. 
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It ttt though the spirit of orgnnixa- 

tion if I'Jitthing on down nt tho yard and 
elsewhere. Perhaps the tast four years of 
stormy weather which seems to have exiited 
throughout the land Ji slowly but surely 
bringing to mind the old phrase, where there 
is union there is strength and conditions. 

We welcome our newly acquired BrolhefB, 
and may the privileges of unionism be theirs. 

The boys are somewhat confused as to 
whot constitutes our 40-bour workweeh. Now 
this m»y lOUitd ahsurd^ but follow* tne: The 
law says> to my understanding* that is* If I 
understnnd it* we shnll work beginning Motm 
day the tlrf^t day of the week* five eight-hour 
days, our wcwk ending Friday. Then Satur- 
day and Sunday are the last two days which 
we take olT. Holidays are paid at the rate of 
time and a half, W'ork exceeding the 40 hours 
also paid time and a half. W^ork other than 
emergency which neeesattntos one to work 
on Saturdny and Sunday* those two days to 
be furloughed in advance* which keeps your 
week from exceeding 40 hours. Very simple? 
W^cll. let's see; 

The hoys down Navy Yard way feci as 
though Saturday and Sunday ore days worth 
getting time and a half for* and we arc not 
quite sure if the law means wo rest two 
days after working five* which means you 
can't w*ork over 40 consecutive hours without 
Lime and one-half pay. That U to say* is it 
quite all right to furlough four days, count- 
ing Snlurday and Sunday, imd work 80 con- 
secutive hours? So you see with just the few 
iibovu-jiieiitimLid high points there is plenty 
of room for debate. 

Brother Quinn got so deep in the discus- 
sion of Ihw* that the first thing we knew he 
was referring to Mobcb. Well, at any rati* 
W'C expect to he clear on the a object by the 
time the next meeting night rolls around. 
May they nil be as interesting as the last. 

So, remember* boys* the first Thursduy of 
each month your leral meets at Pennsylvania 
A VO nun and Seventh Street, S. E, 

One never knows w-bat the future bolds 
forth, or should I have said the kitty. 

J. C, BfiBSON. 


L. U. NO. 77, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Editor; 

Local T'nion No. 77 choUenges any member 
of the Br<itherhciod to break the pole climb- 
ing record held by our president, Brother 
C. L. (*'Hed”> Hardy. 

At Everett. Wash,* on Labor Day, 1907, 
Brother Hardy made a pole climbing record 
that to our knowledge has never been 
oqunllod. “Red" Hnrdy's time was 18 sec- 
onds, Jack Cameron's time 23 seconds, “Kid" 
Hardy's time 24 seconds. 

The rules for the contest werot Pole, fi2 
feet above ground; cross arm five feet from 
top of pole, and foul line ftvo foei from the 
ground; both feet on ground at start and at 
finish; both feet on crosi arm and “hit" the? 
pole below the foul line. Three official time- 
keepers, Future contestants to use Brooks 
light weight ndjusitable rlimbers. 

Wo have received n pair of Brooks climh- 
ers. Brother Hardy says they are the fastest 
and lightest climbers he has ever used. "Red" 
is going out to break his own record* made 
27 years ago. 

Local Union No, 77 will handle the Brooks 
etimberH, We will give a pair free to the 
first future contestant wc hear of who breaks 
Brother Hardy's record. 

In the annual report of the city of Seattle, 
department of lighting, which is just off the 
pres,s, there are some interesting figures on 
the low voltage street lighting circuit that 
were not available at the time the apedal 
article on thia circuit was published in the 
jHtiuaiy* 1U34* JoiTjiNAt. 

The operiiting jiml mninteuance cost for 


overhead street circuits was |48, 787,72 in 
1925 when there were 10,784 overhead tamps 
and 131,265.09 in 1933 with 12309 lumps. 
This shows a saving of Il8*a02.6:i and there 
were 2*105 more lamps in service in 1933 
than in 1025, or a Having in operating costs 
of 47 per cent by uHirig the low voltoge 
circuit, or a saving of $2.10 per lamp a year. 
The cost of the cut-over was S6.,59 per lamp. 
ThU circuit will pay for itself every three 
years. Also* what the linemen are most in- 
terested in* It saves a human life each year. 

We now have in our midst a now member 
of the family in the form of Local Union 
No. 997, Fort Angeles* Wttsb* This local was 
Installed on June 8 with a memherahip of 10. 
mostly employed by the city. Plans have 
been made to organise the territory and it is 
expected that there will be a local in Port 
Angeles of 50 mombyra within the next few 
months, Tbia local was Installed by Brotber 
Grace* president of Local Union No, 49. 
Seattle* at the request of International Rep- 
resentative J. Scott Milne, as It was impos- 
sible for Brother Milne to be present duo 
to other Brotherhood bus! ness. Brother 

Graco was accompanied by Recording Stwre- 
tiiry Charles G. Payno* of Local Union No. 
77* Seattle* Wash. 

Frank Farranu. 

L* U, NO. 24S» TOLEDO* OHIO 

Editor: 

Greetings, electrical workers: Conditions 

throughout the country arc of such nuLure 
that discontent seems to prevail all over. 
But Local No* 245 la really going to surpriBe 
you by writing good news for a change* We 
have accomplished soniething here in Toledo 
that ift worth bousting about* and wo shall 
sing our praises to the universe. Biiico lust 
October wc have been recruiting our weak- 
ened ranks, trying to build them up to w'ltr 
strength, at the same time opening nogotU- 
tions with tha company, preparing and pre- 
senting a contract to the officials nf the Hgh‘ 
company, who were tied up in so far as hav- 
ing the power la grant any increase in 
wages was concerned. They told um that 
authority must comi* from Near York, Bo 
the negotiations dragged out over n period 
of eight months, hut thanks to the judgment 
on the part of the memhers in selecting 
such untiring men na Brothers Schumaker, 
Buchanan* and Lee to work along with 
Brother Oliver Myur» in thrashing out our 
grlovancoa with the company, and following 
the advice of our International Ofilrw and 
Brother Boyle, of Ghlcngo, and by not lull- 
ing our heads, and by getting back of our 
business manager, we ended the war here, 
minus bloodshed or even violence. 

A strike vote was taken in April — 146 for 
nnd four against — ^hut wii« held In abeyance 
until the U. S* Department of Labor was 
notified and Mr, E, H. nunigan and Mr. Taft 
were sent here as ciKncilimtora* for at this 
time three of our leading automotive parts 
plants were out on strike and riots were 
common in our sireeta. f^tate troops were 
here nnd a genernl committee had agreed 
upon H general strike, setting .fune i ns the 
date for a general walkout. The local news- 
papers placed the elcctricat workers In a key 
poBitlon aa the result* of our actioni were 
a deciding factor In the labor situation In 
Toledo. The time of the conciliators was 
equally divided between the auto workers 
and the electrical workers. 

After the troopH were turned loose with 
fixed bayonets wo then set May 27 as a final 
date for our strike and June 1 as the dat^ 
for the general strike, as we had the promise 
of support of practical ly alt the different 
labor organisation H in Toledo. Our wage 
committee went Into 24-botir HvaKHins with 
tlie conciliators nnd the company ofilcinis. 


Several counter propositions were offered In 
substitution for a wage Increase. An addi- 
tional 24 hours was asked for twdee and 
granted both times after the wage commit^ 
tee uikfid the rank and filu. 

Some opposition, of course* was shown, but 
finally, on June 1* ^^r* Frank Coates was 
sent here from the New York office of the 
Henry L. Doherty Company and an agree- 
tneni was reacheit averting the strike here 
giving labor a victory over our sworn 
enemies* the Chamber of t'ommcrce. Our 
wages were reatored buck as before two lo 
per cent cuts were given us, and we here in 
Toledo can now boast of a signed agreemi'iir 
and a 109 per cent organised job. ThN 
takes in the overhead and underground dis- 
tribution* garage and stores dcpartmeni^i, 
electric and steam production, pow'erhouBe, 
lamp, meter and transformer departments* 
This success can only be claimed because 
the members backed the w'ltge committee and 
organised this job. Patleriee played a big 
part and co-operation another. We placed 
three good, honest, untiring members on Ihi'j 
committee to assist our bunlnesi^ agent tind 
got behind them* but the process was alow. 
Month,i would go by and we thought tlmt 
nothing had been accomplished, but all thl** 
time things were taking form. 

One of our most sfnecre and hardest work- 
ers for the local during this period, our vi ’n- 
president, George MaSberger, had the mis- 
fortune of getting badly burned on the very 
first day that this new wage scale went Into 
effect. He III at this time confined In a local 
hospital, hut I am gtrid to say that he h 
improving fast and wilt soon bo with us- 
again. Brother Edward Holland, who wii> 
similarly burned Uvo months ago* will sooei 
be hack on his old job nguln. At-a-boy* Ed, 
and George! 

EnWAttll E. ni KESlURE, 


L, U* NO* 275, MUSKEGON, MICH 

Editor: 

Miiskegou has been silent for some timv, 
but we are still very inurh alive. Thos'i wlm 
may be inclined to doubt the above state- 
nieiit should he present til our nniiuiil picnic 
to be held the first Saturday in August. 
Remember ibo date* yousc guys — August L 
ronclitlons are a little better here this 
summer, but not good enough to cause a 
fellow to have a nervous breakdown from 
overwork. 

We hefieve the NRA code for the electrical 
contracting Industry will help pull the busi- 
ness out of the mire of cut-tbroat bidding. 
Brother Rweet should attend moetlng . 
more regularly. We need the team of Plun- 
kett and Sweet to liven up the meetings. 
Women are often accuHed of being gosalp^i, 
but certainly there arc gossips of the male 
flpx. One U the fetlow who hurries to report 
the meeting to his boss. He is the bird who 
keeps the street Informed of what Is doing 
in any organisation to which he may belong. 
Re is the skunk who delights Sn getting 
something on soiuo fdlowbeing althmigh he 
is never able to produce the proof. He is 
happy when he bas the gang In turmoil. He 
loveM excitement. LetV rnuxzle him. Nuff 
sedt Brc you next month. 


L. U* NO. 303* ST. CATHARINES* 
ONT, 

Editor: 

A letter reached me the other do 3 ' from, 
well* I won't any right where, but It was from 
a local In a town that many of us had a 
warm spot in our hearts for. It was an 
Ohio town. Now this letter says that they 
as a luciil have the upifiion UmL "tliv eouHti- 
tution making Tnaiidatory the affithitioiv of 
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mcmbt?rfehip in the E, W, B. A, is a retirain- 
inff mfluence on the mindi of prospective 
membcri*'* 

Let me tell yoti our experience, or rather 
my experience. When the insurance feature 
was Hnnlly made law in January» 1922, all 
our mettiberi who were elitiibk* for It ijuil, 
leavinir three members, two of whom had 
joined L. U. No* 303 when they were over Ofi 
yean of iige. These two worthy Brotheri 
have passed on since then or 1 would 
a»h them to read this latest resolutloii. 

Why do 1 dit; up all Ihii history? Be* 
cause between the passing of your opinion 
on to the membership and the day it will be 
argued out w'c have a good opportunity to 
frgure out w'hat is best- 

On the face of U it would seem that to 
ask a new member to join the organ Iratltin 
and then Udl him that there was an inaur* 
nnce fenture costing 90 cents per month 
added onto hit dues was something terrible, 
if you look »t It that wa>% But it i» part 
of the organimtion and a good part because 
if gives $1,000 of insurance to many a home 
that otherwise would never have a cent, I^t 
me ask you how many of those who had poli- 
cies wdth the various companies had to let 
them go thii past five years, while the $1,000 
policy in the t. 8, E* \\\ at 90 centi per 
month, that caused so much kicking, and all 
that goes with the kirking, is flUl intact? 
Yes- Indeed, Is still intact Think of that. 
The compHnles w’ho insured you have given 
you extensions, cash settlements iind goner- 
rilly InpReH ami you arc 12 years older now, 
with possibly Home of the iU« that develop* 
while the $1,000 is stilt good at 90 cents per 
month* 

Why dll n't these new applicants ask you to 
to take oiT the assessment for the penaion 
fund? They surely have provided thernHelves 
with penpiona for their old age before com- 
ing to the I. B, E. local for trade ad- 
vantages, or maybe the pension bonds or 
other schemes W'ere too cosily so they will 
take Brotherhood^^ plan* Bui, oh my, that 
90 cents for Insurance! More next month. 

TUOi. W, IlEALY* 

L, U- NO. 309, EAST ST* LOUIS* ILL. 

Editors 

The fellow who starts on the bottom and 
w-orka his way up— bless his heart^ — ^bei^iow 
upon him your sympathy; he needs it. 

Through many privations and heartaches 
and weary hours of toil, the road he rhoie U 
leading him. His self-respect must he aban- 
doneil and he cannot afford fnends* Each 
step in the ladder meann the tacriflco of a 
principle; to travel light ii the order. After 
him comes ji retinue of jackals and hyenat; 
they are politicians and other bloodsucking 
vampires. When he renchea the top, lomu 
inner consciousness tells him all Is not well. 
He then must needs build a grent ballyhoo; 
turn philanthropist; live in a big estahUsh* 
mvnt, wdth a multitude of flunkeys, both be- 
trousered and in skirts* Everj-one is miser- 
able in that autocratic hovel and he Is the 
most so of all, 

Peirhanee an artist — that is a man who 
cares for neither power nor money — happens 
along with a picture representing the truth, 
and that will scare him even to a point 
whore he will make himself ridiculDUS, 

When such a one answers the Inst round- 
up and all fhe physicians in nitcndancc have 
not dulled hii faculties with their dopes and 
nostrums, he will renlisc the futility and 
nonpense of it all. His life uflll not then he 
enttroly wristed, but what n price for ihls 
lessonl 

Others start on the lop and work their 
w‘oy down* 

Such a one, through inherited inslincl, con* 
lienee, or, call it what you please (where 


does our innate knowledge come from?) has 
learned his first lesson* Like alt humans, 
knowing on« road (o be an impasse he took 
the opposite way* Me considers all work as 
degrading and (a interested only in getting 
the *^hest things out of life." He frequents 
a restricted circle, becomes a puppet and wal- 
lows in the mire. 

This “big time i ’barley" has no friends* 
Being of no account* he has no enemies* He 
has lots of hangers-on of both sexes; they 
prey on him, some envy him, others despise 
him. He goes on exhausting the ^pleasures 
of existence" and never finds any satiafac* 
cion. He finds only an Increasing appetite 
for rot ten ness and in sober moments, empti* 
ness in his heart* 

At the la#t call, lesson No* 2 has been 
learned* 

He must come back iigain and build an- 
fither house of flesh ,, .fThla slipped out. Will 
somebody explain to me what 1 am talking 
about.) 

When ho does* 1 would like to imagine him 
as a grown up man; a fellow who knows 
both roads and folio wh neither one* He will 
think the upper road Is good, for those 
plodding that way; the lower street is fine, 
for those who wallow; that U where they 
belong* Looking at them He will smile and 
condemn no one* Day by day he will perform 
whatever task confronts him, for it hai to 
be done. It may be a job of work, a mission 
of kindnettH or n hard fight where blow for 
blow* is dealt; he will perform it but in doing 
HO he follows Ills Inspirntlons and cares not 
at all about the outcome; he knows ho cannot 
lose* He finds that everyone in this world is 
doing the best ho can, with hi* limited means* 

The fiitc of his soul bothers him not; that 
tin 3 » spark ivhkh is himself cannot be "lost" 
nnd is the only thing In hi* makeup that docs 
not need saving* Never seeking pubUcitj^ he 
is seldom heard of. 

For a finale, lend an enr to John G* Whit- 
tier, that Bostonian: 

By thine own sour» law, 
learn to live; 

.'Vnd if men thwart thee 
tnke no hoed. 

And If men hate thee 
have no care. 

Sing then thy tong 
and do thy deed, 

Hope then thy hope 

and pray thy prayer — 

And claim no crown 
they will not give. 

Hene Lamoeilt, 

L. U, NO, 339, FORT WILLIAM, ONT* 
Editor: 

The excitement of Ontario** election has 
been predominant In the minds of everyone 
for the post month, and now that the voice 
of the people has been heard in no small 
degree in giving the Llherml party such a 
ft^weeplng victory, we will have to settle down 
and get to businesa. We, like the people of 
the r. S. A. when President Hoosevelt w'a* 
elected, are looking forward to some degree 
of improvement in the admlnfatraUon of our 
proinncial alTairs, 

Our local union held Its election of olficcri 
at our last regular meeting, with the follow- 
ing reaultsj Frestdent, C, Jllalr; vice presi- 
dent, H. Fummertonj financial secretary, W, 
Otway; recording secretary, J, C* McEwen; 
foremtin, VV, Vanrierkaa; auditor, W. Huart- 
son. Over UO per cent of the membemhip 
voted these men into ofllce, so we trust that 
all will He antisfied that they were not put 
in by clique request, but by the majority of 
our memherihip. We extend our beat wishes 


to those taking ofilce and ask the mernbers 
to give them their utmost in co-operatlon- 
JUur thank* are due to our retiring presi- 
dent, C, Doughty, who haa given generously 
of hi* time and efforts In furthering the in- 
terest* of our local union , niid I am sure 
that ho Will give his best in a lesser cupadty 
on the side benches. Before closing this item 
I would like to impress upon the minds of 
electeii ofllcers the importance of ai tending 
meetings. Attendance* in my hutiible opin- 
ion, la the mean* of keeping the membemhip 
of any organixatlon intact. Lately we have 
had bigger and better meetings and It's sur- 
prising the eifect it luu» on the olBccrs and 
the old standby*. It give* them encourage- 
ment to carry on the good work. 

The iodal activities of our local hove been 
dead for some lime pa^t. So it wajt decided 
at our Inst meeting to hold a picnic thU sum- 
mer and stimulate the fraternal feeling 
among the member*, A ».trong committee 
was formed and it Is the hope of thi* com- 
mittee that all members wnll co- operate to 
the utmost in making this* our fir^t annual 
picnic, a great *uccc**. 

The philosophy of life is hard to under- 
stand, Every man is endowed with brain*, 
which were Intended to be u^ed. Some have 
brain* nnd use them, other* have brnltii and 
abuse them and again, others have brains 
and do not know how to use them. Take, 
for instance, Longfellow: He wrote a poem 
on n worthless piece of paper and got 
$65,(100 for it. That"* geniu*! Then there 
are «omc men who can W'rltc a few words on 
a piece of paper and mnke It worlh a mil- 
lion* That's rapitnU A mechanic eon take a 
ploce of niotnl w*orth a few dollar.'i and make 
it into jewelry worth thousands. Thales 
skill* Again there I* the man who can take 
a piece of canvas worth a few- eeiits, paint 
a picture on it, and make thousands out of it. 
That"* art* Take myself, 1 could write a 
check for $10,000, but it would n*t be w'orth 
10 centsT That"5 tough* Finally, there is 
the man who joins n labor organisation to 
belter living conditions. ThutV good Judg- 
ment. Bui, there are thousand.? of men* If 
they would only use the brains that Goil gave 
them, Bke the man in the plcturci I have 
penned above, get down to bu*iTie.s» and or- 
ganise nnd work for the benefit of the work- 
ers, why we could swing wages, working con- 
ditions and legislation in our favor, just as 
easily as the elector* of Ontario ounted the 
capltaUitlc government that has Just gone 
down to defeat, 

Unioni are organised to fight collectively 
for the w'cak a* well a* for the strong, for 
the Individual as well a« the masses. Griev- 
ance committee* ere appointed to take care 
of individual reasonable grievances* There- 
fore, my suggestion Is that any moniber who 
ha* 0 grlevancoi come with It to your local 
union first, donT wait until you have become 
tangled ns a fly in a spider"* web, and then 
expect >‘our local union to do miracles. He- 
rn ember, we will ahvay.-^ •!« our lies I to 
xtraighten out the grievance of any member, 
but oometime* the member goes to such ex- 
tremes himself that ii make? it difllcult for 
our local to got the desired results. 

In doting might I say that the voice of 
**experirnce" has nothing on the voice of 
our ErJCCimrAL Jorn*vxi, in bringing courage 
nnd determination into the homes of the 
worker*, to fight out the destinSes of our 
future, There are many cor respon dentil, loo, 
who lire continually expounding truths and 
pleading the enuso of the w-orker. I* It all 
in vnln? We hope not. So come on, press 
rotaries; keep up the good work, even if 
we only get the odil member now and 
again. Bcniember the parable in the Bible, 
"There is much Joy in Hooven over one itn- 
ner repenting," 

F. Kgi*t,y. 
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L. U. NO. 349. MIAMI. FLA. 

KdUor: 

The reitult of our election of officera o'n 
June 15 was UB foUowi: President, '"Tommy" 
Thomkinfon; vice president, Harry tiitner; 
flnanrlal eecretery, Hay Murdock; treasurer, 
""Jim" Ktder, Sr*; business manager, Fred 
Hatcher; executive hoard, Goldaberry, 
Thompson, Maxwell, IJowling, Hoagland; ex* 
amining board, Atbury, Knox, Monte and 
Morris; recording secretary (by appoint* 
meat), C. 0, Grimm, 

This is an entirely new set of officers, with 
the exception of Financial Seeretary Hay 
Murdock. Most of the newly-elected ufficerH 
are old timers in this locnl, however, and 
have served in various official enpadtips 
before. 

Of course, there is the usual amount of 
hard feeling umi dlflaatisfacLlon on the part 
of a few members who Just Cftu^fc see how we 
are going to get along with the new regime. 
I have experienced the samo thing on each 
election during the post 10 years and each 
time we pulled through with new accompUsh- 
menta and improvemonts, In spite of the 
seeming uncertainty of things at times. 

You know there were milliant of people 
who doubted the wisdom of changing our 
national policy and loadcrnhip before our 
last l^esidcntlal election, but comparalively 
few doubt It now. 

The New Deal helped our nation, and has 
proved to bo the thing we needed to regain 
confidence in ourselves and out country. 
Perhaps this change in our local union will 
stimulate activity and renew our interest in 
Its nffaira, thereby making of it a better 
local union, 

Romo mbs r, theso msn wore elected by a 
majority vote of our membership. They arc 
now a part of the local and should be lup* 
ported and encouraged by all of us, whether 
we voted for them or not. Give them a good, 
fair start by putting your shoulder to the 
wheel and pushing, instead of blocking their 
progress with unfair criticism. 

In unity there is strength; let's mass it 
against unfair conditions. 

Claubncs D, Gkimm, 

L, U, NO. 353, TORONTO, ONT. 
Kditor: 

The following was written by one of our 
oldest members, Brother A, G, Hiscoek, and 
dedicated to the "unemplfiycd electrician": 

We go out In the morning and roam around 
all day, 

Ltiokiug fur a little Job to help us On our 
way. 

But alas! we meet with no success, get 
turned down left and right, 

And return home to our lodging house in on 
awful plight. 

Our landlord wants his room rent, or else we 
cannot stay. 

We also have our grub to buy, for w*hich wc 
can not pay. 

We are absolutely at a loss to know the next 
best thing to do, 

And >it and think, and think, and think, 
feeling very blue. 

If wo don't get work very soon to help us 
get our living, 

Something aerioua will happen, of that 
there’s no miagjvlng. 

We are all getting so demoralised, demented 
and darn laxy. 

The asylums will not be big enough because 
we are all going craxy. 

Our election of officers took place on June 
2S, and the following members were elected 
to guide the destiny of Local No. 353 for the 


ensuing two years; Brother J, Nutland, 
president, by acclamation ; Brother E. For* 
fiey, vice president, by aedamatton; Brother 
J, Dotson, treasurer, by acclamation; Brother 
B, Maunder, recording secretary, by accla^ 
mation; Brother C. M* Shaw, nmancial secre- 
tary and business manager: Broihera R, Mc- 
Leod, F, Ainsworth, J, E. Price and W. 
Mead, executive board; IlrotherA P, Els- 
worth, J* Wiggins and W, Robertson, exam- 
ining board. 

We are anxious to get this letter in before 
the July issue goes to press, so that our out* 
of-town momhora may have ibis information, 
so are cutting this letter short. We trust 
when President Nutland appoints a press 
secretary he will have much of Interest to 
convey to our members through the medium 
of this JouUNAt. 

rgett M. Shaw, 


L. U. NO, 418, PASADENA, CALIF, 
Editor: 

Another problem now confronting Pasa- 
dena's light department In preparing for the 
advent of power from Boulder Dam is the 
difference In frequency. That from Boulder 
Dam will be flfl cycleB; Pasadena's plant fur- 
nishes 55 cycles, and it has been estimated 
$300,DOfl will be the cost of necessary 
changes In this city alone. Other cities in 
the metropolitan district are likewise 
affected, 

A new substation in East Pasadena has 
been completed and a suitable celebration Is 
being arranged for its dedication. The 
building h n worthy addition to the light 
department and a credit to its de&igneri. 
Beginning June 1, reductions in rates to 
merchants and householders were establlshecL 

After over a year’s effort on the part of our 
wage committee to have light department lltie- 
men’s wages restored to Los Angeles level and 
the raise granted by the board of city dircc* 
lorfl, the lower wage still stands, as the board 
included increases to several department 
heads and under pressure then rescinded the 
action. A new salary ordinance step Is 
about due, rt provides for two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay, estabUflhes u 4U-hour week in 
the utilities nmi a 44-hour week In other tlo- 
partments. Ellminntes overtime, except 
emergency and allows five cents a mile, fSd 
a month limit for employees’ use of autos 
engaged iu eity business; allows regular faro 
for trips outside of city. No salary changes 
wilt be allowed. 

Pasadena to date has escaped with Jess 


than a doxen cases of infantile paralysis, 
now so prevalent throughout Los Angeles 
County where nearly a thousan«l eases hove 
developed. Some health authorities claim it 
a defleiency disease and but another sign of 
the poor conditions so many nre forced to 
live under. 

Investigators in Imperial Valley report 
deplorable conditions among crop workers 
there with typhoid fever prevalent. Thou- 
sands of cars of produce go from there to 
all parts of this country, largely picked and 
packed by aliens who receive a maximum 
allowable wage of 1400 yearly. All reform- 
ers are branded coinmunista. 

Close to 40,(100 people witneised the grad- 
uation of 1,200 students of Pasadena'a high 
schools in a colorful pageant In the Rose 
Bowl. Pasadena’s educaton are liberal and 
these young people should give a good ac* 
enuni oi thomnolvea in the yours to come in 
righting some of the wrongs of gross ma- 
terialism so apparent. 

Unemployment here is now at its greatest 
peak and as one speaker says this section 
has turned from the white spot to the dark* 
est, largely due to the great influx of 
drifters from everywhere. Under terms of 
federal loans none of these if worthy can he 
denied food or shelter, and charitable agen- 
cies are hard pressed to keep up under the 
burden. Those on welfare rolle arc receiv- 
ing food, clothes and utility and rent checkfl 
and, if able, work 40 Hours per month In 
county truck gardens. Women work at sew- 
ing, etc. Direct relief has hecii found the 
least costly, 

n. W, llltKEVEN. 


L. U, NO. 474, MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Editor; 

I have not much to say this month but 
will stale we had a large gathering at the 
last meeting. Wbyf Election of officers for 
the coming term. All of the boys seemed 
to be satisfied with the outcome of the 
election. 

The election returns were as follows: 
Chaimtan C. E. MBler was elected without 
any opposition at all. Let's hope the presi- 
dent of L. U, No. 474 hiia as pleasant a term 
this time as he had the last. Our vice presi- 
dent is John Eagtc, a fine, level-headed chap, 
and had very little opposition. Our good 
Brother Hands Morgan goes back; In as 
financial secretary with a skip of one term. 
The ex vice president will take the office of 
recording secretary. He is no othor than 


Mrs, Godel Requests 

_ __ ^ June 14, 1934, 

Tii Officers and Members of Local 3: 

As you all know and believe, my departed beloved Henry wan always 
deeply interested in the welfare of your union, and after be dicil I agreed 
to let hifi name be used by the Henry S. Godel Assoeiatioti, because f was 
given to undersUnd that it would be a non-sectarian social dub to perpetu- 
ate Henry's good name and not to further Communism or the political alms 
of any member or clique. 

It seems now that just what I did not want to happen, and what Henry 
would never sLand for and w'as always against, did happen. My dear 
Henry s name is being used by people with whom he never wanted to have 
anything to do. 

Therefor© I must insist that everybody atop using the name of Henry 
S. Godel in connection with any orgnnixation of members of Local Union 3. 

I uni very sorry I inuai do Ihm but it is noeesaary to protect our good 
name. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) (Mrs.) CLAIRE GODEL and Children. 
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OUT aix-foot Brother whos,e name is Churlee 
Coley, Adol^ilt Richter was as lucky as the 
president- he retains the ofTlce of treasurer* 

The executive beard consists of Brothers 
C* E. Miller, Hands Morjtnn, Charles Coley, 
A. R. McCarver^ Harry Weldon, John Knde 
and Polk Byrd, 

Some 10 or 12 Brothers answered the cail 
to the TV" A. Some went to Norris, the rest 
to Musdo Shoals* Let"s hope we hear the 
call for more* 

As hot as it is in ^ood old Dixie, one has 
a hard struggle to get a letter oif for the 
JOUUNAL* I think this is sullident for this 
lime. With bust regards to all locals and 
the International OiRce, I will pull the 
switch* 

R, H . Baker, 

‘‘Memphis on the Mississippi.” 

L. a NO, 528, MILWAUKEE, WIS* 

Editor: 

It is some time since L* U, No. 528 has con* 
tributed an article to the JoirpNAL. Our 
press secretary. Brother John Mueller, has 
been too busy as recording secretary, which 
position he fills very satisfactorily. 

On July lh» we are arranging for a basket 
picnic. This will be our second attempt, and 
from the way ihe first one went off, we ex- 
pect big things this year* Local Union No, 
528 has jurisdiction over the electrical work 
on the C* M* St. P. & P* Railway at Milwau- 
kee and vicinity* The ahopa at Milwaukee are 
now practically 100 per cent union, due Eo 
the efficient organizing campiugn put on by 
Brother William Ilartzheim, our general 
chairnian, and a committee of our good 
members. 

There has been a very large increase in 
the force in the ear department of the shops, 
due to the air-conditioning of a number of 
diners, cafe cars, and Pullman cars, the PuJL 


man cars heing air-conditioned by contract 
with the Pullman Company, This has made 
a Large li mount of work for the electric 
department. We have been working 48 hours 
per week since May I (until June 2fi) with 
a large increase in the number of employees. 
Laid oflf employees from L* U. No* 1085, 
Tacoma, W'aah.; L. U, No, 152, Deer Lodge, 
Mont., and Dubuque, Iowa, were called here 
as per our schedule to get the extra jobs, be- 
sides a number from L* U, No* 494* the 
Milwaukee building trades union. This 
made over 80 mechanics and helpers as the 
accompanying picture will show* This pro- 
gram is completed now and a large number 
have been laid off until we get started on 50 
new coaches and 25 new express cars* which 
have been made possible by a large loan the 
company got from the government* 

On July 1, all railway employees are to gel 
a 21-s per cent inercase in rates due to the 
recent negotiations in Wiishington* This is 
to be followed January 1, 19T5* by a further 
increase, and April 1* lUUS* we will have the 
full 10 per cent back which has been de- 
ducted from our pay checks. Our basic rates 
have remnlruMl the Hanie for the past two 
years. Last month a delegation from L, V. 
No. 528 attended the meeting of L. U* No. 
R86 in Chicago, to give them an invitation 
to attend our picnic. Wo are expecting quite 
a few up for the day. Come on, Carl, bring 
your gang;: Milwaukee is making good union 
beer. 

Perhaps our press secretary will get busy 
next month and tell you how the picnic 
turned out* 

JAME3 IlAGBRMAN, 

L. U. NO* 773. WINDSOR, ONT* 
Editor: 

The marine electrician is one of a branch 
of the trade which is sadly neglected in the 


United States. I give as my reason for this 
assertion my experience as a seagoing elec- 
irician sailing out of New York some years 
ago. At that time I carried an E, T. U. 
card, which is general among electnciuns 
sailing out of British ports* But I never 
saw an I, B* E. W. member on any of the 
ships 1 visited, or in the shore repair gangs. 

Wages paid marine electricians in Ne\v 
York are far below the union scale for gen^ 
eral electrical work: consequently, men do 
not stay long on the job and ruin it. Where- 
as the job calls for a union rate, apart from 
getting board and Lodgings. This should not 
enter into the question at all* A tradesman 
going to sea always receives at least 25 per 
cent more pay than the shore rate. This is 
common knowledge among seafaring men of 
the world* 

The modern ship warrants an electrician* 
not a mon raised from the stokehold. The 
job is a steady one; you rank as an officer, 
or should. Our young members should make 
every clTort to secure a berth in the new 
ship*5 as they come out* and claim the job for 
the trade. Build up & marine section of the 
1* B* E. W, 

The picture I send is one I took of the 
famous Horn which I rounded nine times, 
but only on this occasion were we able to 
get close enough in to photograph. At u 
later date 1 will give an electrician's experi- 
ence of rounding the Horn* should any of the 
younger generation be interested in the sub- 
ject I write about. 

Wo in Canada are in the thick of an elec- 
tion, and I hope the members use their 
franchise, as good trade union ista should* 

Bill Golson. 

Kditar'^ note: Very mrry ws coutd not 
jncture, duo to diffi^uUy in reproduction. 


“Thunder on! Stride on Democracy! 
Strike with vengeful stroke." — Whitman, 
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L. U. NO. 912, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

Ratlrond Local No* Si'12 greet* Locali No. 
hm, of Jiimsico, N* V., roprcienting the dec* 
trieaJ workers on the Long IsUiid K. K. We 
hope to welcome the PenmiylvimiB electrical 
workers employed in ClevoUnd into our 
local soon. We already have a HKl per eent 
organ ixatlon at Contieaut ShO'pa on the 
Nickel Plate. 

That proud amiJe on Brolher A. E, War- 
ner’s face denotes that he ia a daddy, Con* 
gratnlationa. Brother Wamor. Broiher 
Barringer ii also the Babe Ruth of Con* 
neaut. Lest we forget* Brother Kdley aaid 
^1 do** a short time ago. Enough said. 

Latest reports from the Halts of Congress 
would indimte that the working man went 
to the poUa in November* I0H2* and used the 
old bean In marking the bHiluL. The Tailway 
labor act is given a set of molars and the 
creation ot the national ad)uitmont board 
gives us new hope for a tribunal where 
grtevances will be given the right kind of 
consideraliijn. iLa functioni will be deter 
mined by the percentage of organization be* 
hind the craft presenting lU grievances for 
con aide rat ion. All member* should redouble 
their efforts to straighten the lines. Local 
union ofBcers should forget their pomposity 
if they are afflicted that way, or join the 
motive power department of a jackass base* 
ball team. If there Is a company union 
rail mad in your Jurisdiction, organ ire it. 
The company union milroads are lining up 
their members better than roads which have 
hiid an agreement for year*. A good organ- 
izing committee with a chwlrmiin without 
the big shot complex can accomplijYh much 
more than one or two members enn, work- 
ing without the co-ope ration of the rest of 
the membership. 

We were glad to welcome to our member- 
ship a number of the high tension linemen 
«>mployed by the ricveland Union Torminat 
Company, and hope to have a IdO per cent 
organization in this deparitnent before this 
goes to press. We also welcome back into 
our fold Brother Ralph Carter, of the Balti- 
more and Ohio* one of our oldest memhera. 
Brother Ted Roberts Is our oldest member, 
not in years but In length of memherahip. 

We have in Cleveland an organization 
known as the Union Buyers Club. Get in 
touch with themj Brothers, and buy goods 
with the union label* Visiting Brothers 
flon’t use Yellow Cabs — they're yellow* 

We also have a rump organfaailon calling 
themselves the American Federation of 
Transportation Workers* The organiser can 
curse duently, but his knowledge of labor 
matters b nit* A smart man wouldn't join; 
others deserve it* 

Bax Blake. 


L. U* NO* 94S, FLINT, MICH* 
Editor: 

It has been several years since this local 
union has been repreaentrd in the rolumni 
of our Joi'aNAL* and probably the writer Is 
to blame more than anyone else* 

Much has been accomplished by organized 
labor in those years and yet there remains 
much for us to do in the neat future. 

I would like to write something pertaining 
to the most interesting events that have oc- 
curred In our vicinity In the time elapsed 
since 1 wrote the last article from L* U, 
No* 

Michigan Goea Democratic 

For many years, in fact, since the Civil 
War* Michigan has been a stronghold of the 
Republican party. 

The working men and women voted again 


and again for the same type of public ser- 
vants and again nnd again they found them- 
selves in the *ame old rut, getting mired 
down more each year. Many lost their jobs, 
ihelr homes* their hope, their all, and flnnlly 
found themselves declaring themselves pau- 
per® before an unsympathlzing public welfare 
board. 

Now it wasn't an easy matter for one who 
had been quite prosperous* owned hli own 
home, and enjoyed the respect of hli neigh- 
bore to go into the line® of the welfare 
clients and beg for charity; yet this was hU 
only remedy to keep his family and self from 
a death of starvation and want* 

We read that prosperity was just around 
the corner, and we hoped and maybe prayed 
that this might be true, but after months and 
months of the same old story decided some- 
thing was radically wrong. A country full 
of foodstuffs nnd yet we were doled out the 
barest food supplicit: an overproduction of 
meat* yet we never had moat more than once 
or twice a week. Clothing, well* we were 
nearly ready for a nudUt colony* when along 
Lame a Mo^^ea to lead us out of a aituation of 
which we had nothing whatever to do with 
lit making. 

None of us have forgotten the revolution 
of November* when even our own 

state of Michigan swung away from the 
Republican party nnd Henry Ford to a 
New Deni and the greatest of ail Americans, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt* 

The workers of the nation had shown what 
they could do by their united effortK. Mll* 
UoTTB of unemployed awaited the shufllfng of 
the cards and the beginning of the New Deal 



You want the Journal! 

We want you to have the Journal! 
The only essential is your 


Name 

Local Union 

New Address — 


Old Address 

When you move notify us of the 
change of residence at once. 

We do the rest. 

tnicrnallonal Brolherhood of Eloctrical 
Workers 

1200 I5th St** N* W* 
Washington, D, C, 


with anxioUK heaTts and a drrtt determina- 
tion of hope bom anew^ in thoir breasts. 

And then came the NR A, giving the w^ork- 
eri the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectivdy for their mutual protection and ad- 
vancement, something unheard of in the post 
history of this nation. 

Thouiands of enthusia-stic workers every- 
where signed up with the various local 
unions of their craft and solicited new 
metnbem among their follow workers and 
friends, hut the manufacturers immediately 
organised their company unions, sayinp, 
*"W« will moke our plan your plan*** and 
started It off by dlacharging employee® 
who had guts enough to stand by their 
own convictions and the words of the law* 
which say 8* “They shall be free.” And 
what ifl the result? 

Workers were afraid of their jobs* afraid 
of the spies and stoul plgeuns hoveuMg 
around them, and lastly afralil the law did 
not mean what it said. *\nd so organiza- 
tion ilackeil up while the Inburing das^tes 
w'atched and waited for some drastic action 
by Congress* 

There have been many itrikes in divers 
induptries, but thank God* the workers have 
won much and will win more if they will 
stick with their friends and defeat their 
fiivs at the coming Congressional elections. 

We, members of organized labor in Flint 
and vicinity* have endorsed Brother John 
Reid, of Lansing, Mich-, for Congress from 
this (Hitrict and we are going to send him 
to Washington ais our Roprosontatlve, 
Nothing can stop U8. He will be nominfited. 
He will he elected. 

Friends and Brothers* do likewise In 
every section of this old C. S. A. and we will 
have won what we have always wanted, t^ 
complete victory. 

K. H. 


Stout Heart Called Better 
Than Good Brains 

Courage and a stout heart arc more useful 
equipment for living, Dr. IL Devine* of 
London* told a rcconi moating of thv HFitiih 
Medical Association, than great inteiligence. 
\Vhf*n people break down mentally, Dr* De- 
vine said* the collapse often is blamed on 
buslnest mlsfortunea or family dlUlculties or 
on some other out^fdr stresa. Usually thU Is 
untrue* In almost every instance* Dr. De- 
vine bell eves* there already Is some mental 
weaktiesa which merely is aggravated by 
misfortune. The difhcultiea of life cannot be 
removed by providing good it%dng conditiont 
or money or any other ezternal asset. Well 
balanced people preserve that balance under 
almost any stress or emergency; people who 
naturally are poorly balanced or afraid or 
likely to weaken under pressure break down 
anyway, almost rogardtess of external cir- 
cumstancoi* Many people* Dr. Devine con- 
tinued* are ao upset by the Inevitable pain 
and ftrugfle of life that they ihut realitkr 
out of their minds altogether and pas® grad- 
ually Into a menial state much like a dream; 
resulting in the mental diseoae called schizo- 
phrenia* High IntelUgence seems to be 
little or no protection, Dr. Devine has found* 
against such mental deterioration. Ex- 
tremely intelligent and Imaginative people 
eoem, indeed* more likely than the averngc to 
try to escape from life's dlRIcultieB by this 
kind of mental Right. Rich and comfortabte 
people are more likely to break down in this 
way than people who really are poor nnd 
distresKed. The people vrho come through 
life sui!cesBful1y are those* rich or poor, who 
keep n stout heart to face their difficult ie«. 


Judge not of men or things at first sight. 
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Scientific Wonders of World’s Fair 


By CHARLES D, MASON. L U, No. 134 Chicago 


T he folliiwin^ notes upon new scion- 
tiiic devices — chiefly electrical — 
now being shown at the World *s 
Fair were made with the co-operation 
of the Westinghouae Company* 

EWtrie Taster 

Across the way b another example of 
extreme exactness. An electric meter 
which may be j^aid to have a sense of 
taste, that is it will register the com- 
parative sourness or sweetness of fruit. 
Two little needle points are thrust into 
the apple or orange and the meter faith- 
fully indicates hotv sour it is- Electric- 
ity has long since developed the sense of 
hearing* touch and sight but this Is the 
first example of it^ developing a sense 
of taste, 

''Electric Eye” — Verioa* Appltcelioni 
"Open Setame” 

This cetitial exhibit of the bay Is 
flanged on one side by a photo electric- 
ally controlled cabinet of the metals of 
the future* Its closed doors can only be 
opened by the use of a beam of light 
from a hand flash light nearby. When 
the visitor directs this beam on the spot 
marked open, the doors swing open and 
a display inside is of many samples of 
the new metals which are likely to have 
such a great effect on development; iron 
and aluminum in large crystals* distilled 
metals and the gasses which have been 
driven from them, a rediscovery of the 
hardened copper of the ancients and 
new alloys such as Konal which retains 
its strength when red hot* 

’Hipernik* which responds more read- 
ily than any other metal ever discovered 
to magnetism, has made the measure- 
ment of electricity very much more ac- 
cua-ate* In the case, too, are the 
puzzling little arrangements of black 
and red wooden beads strung on wire 
which represents to tho science the 
atomic arrangement of different metals. 
When the visitor has finished examining 
these curiosities he spots the beam of 
the flash onto another target labelled 
“close" and the doors of the cabinet 
move together as mysteriously as they 
opened* 

Savei Eight Million DolUri 

Improvement in iron is not a merely 
scientifle curioiitty, for practically all the 
eleciricit>' in the United States is han- 
dled first and last by transformers, and 
the amounl of electricity which they 
waste is delerniined largely by the char- 
acter of iron by which they are built. 
Constant research during the last 40 
years has made such an improvement in 
this magnetic iron that were the iron of 
40 years ago still in use throughout the 
country the public would be paying 


about eight million dollars a year for 
the waste of electricity. A vivid exam- 
ple of this is shown by a coil into which 
the visitor can thrust two samples, first, 
one of the iron of 40 years ago which 
causes the pointer of the meter to indi- 
cate on its scale the energy wasted in 
the magnetising of iron, and second, a 
similar sample of modern iron for which 
the meter shows very small losses* A 
vivid example of the effect of this im- 
provement is shown also by two trans- 
formers at the back of the table, one of 
40 years ago and the other of today, 
of the itame rating and of strikingly 
different size, 

Floalinf Steel 

Cobalt steel Is another very curious 
material which alone of alt the metals 
in the world can be made to nullify the 
force of gravity and support ita own 
weight in the air. In the opposite side 
of this bay is seen a largo cobalt magnet 
floating unsupported which the visitor 
can push dawn and it bobs up exactly as 
if it was on a spring* If it were only 
possible to build airships on this princi- 
ple; but unfortunately Cobalt's power to 
lift itself IB limited to about one inch. 

Sensitive Bi-Metal 

Another very curious sort of metal Is 
known as bi-metal; ft is really a pair 
of SiatneBe twins of t%vo metals welded 
together. When heated it curls. It is 
very widely used for the control of elec- 
trically heated apparatus, and to illus- 
trate this there is an electric iron 
cut open to show the bi-metal control 
device which keeps its temperature 
constant* 

Flip-Flop Heat Engine 

But more interesting to the publte, is 
a demonstration consisting of IB bi- 
metal discs which fall alternately on hot 
and cold plates and conseciuently inees- 
santly jump back and forth on curved 
monorail tracks. Nearby i,s another ex- 
hibit of bi-metal peculiarities- — a meter 
which registers an invisible ray of heat. 
The vi«Hor can inlercept thlfl ray by 
raising a barrier whose shadow protects 
the meUir, Immediately the pointer re- 
turns to zero. When the barrier is 
dropped, the long hi-metal pointer of 
the meter feels the heat and moves the 
indicator. 

Ultra Streninlinina 

It has been known for many years 
that railroads could run much faster 
than they do, even up to 150 miles per 
hour* but until recently it was supposed 
that the amount of power required 
ivould be prohibitive. Studies of 


streamlining have shown that with trains 
shaped like airplanes, such high speeds 
are quite practical as far as power b 
concerned, and on a table are little 
wooden models of a street car as ordi- 
narily built and of the same street car 
as it would be streamlined for a lOfl 
miles an hour. Beside it is an electric 
locomotive and Pullman as they are 
actually built, and as they would be 
built for minimum air resistance and 
high speed. These little toys are the 
models actually used in streanilining 
testa in the Weatinghouae research wind 
tunnel* 

Moving Thingi Stand Still — Water Runs 
Up Hill 

Next door is a dark room in which is 
shone the stroboglow outfit, that magic 
pulsating red light which shows moving 
objects as if they were stationary, re- 
gardless of Bpeed, Water dripping 
from faucets appears as a steady stream, 
but tM a Beries of little rounded pearl 
droplets which can be made to descend 
slowly from the faucet, hang stationary 
in the air, and even rise from below 
and go back again into the faucet — like 
a motion picture run backwards, A 
vibrating violin wire is shown with its 
actual "nodes and loops” frozen in 
mid-air. 

Free Eleclricily From Daylight 

Then there is the photo-voltaic cell, 
which manufactures electricity direct 
from daylight, It it a little disc no big- 
ger than a wrist watch which held to- 
ward the light regtstera the electricity it 
is making on a meter. Turning aw*ay 
from the light the meter goes to zero. 
If it w'ere only potaible to make this de- 
vice in large sizes, Amertcan dtie.«^ 
might get all their power from acres of 
metal sheets exposed to the sun light, 
exactly as the Rock of Gibraltar gets 
its water supply from acres of metal 
sheets exposed to the rain* Unfortu- 
nately, for the present, the photo-vol- 
taic eell cannot be made to work in 
large powers* 

Blow Out the Li^hti. 

Nearby is the breath relay. The vis- 
itor by merely hrea thing upon a Bcnsi- 
tive plate can turn the lights in the 
compartment on and off. The same de- 
vice could, if necessary, be mode to 
start a steel mill, a locomotive or n bat- 
tle ship by an Impulse merely of the 
breath. In the next panel bay of the 
messanine are a group of the tremend- 
ous lighta used for airports* the 1000 
watt landing field flood light which 
makes landing safe at night is mounted 
on a pole of spun concrete. The visitor 
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Clin turn this on nml off, and beside it 
on the table is the airway code beacon 
an odd lookmjr column of three 

feet hiKh which incessantly floods in 
green light the code word Trav- 

elers on a country road seeing this bea- 
con at a distance^ do not realise what 
enormous lights they really are. Be- 
side it is the code Hasher which must be 
relied upon to actuate the flash of air- 
ways code beacons at remote spots for 
months at a time. A wall picture of an 
actual airport dhows the innumerable 
ways in which electric light in essential 
to night aviation. Around the railing 
of the gallery are a aeries of the little 
colored obstacle lights which are used to 
mark the huunduries of an airport and 
lighting. 

Shoottnif Down Pinnes 

On a Utble where the visiUir can play 
with it, is a light weight portable search- 
light with pistol grips, by means of which 
airplane traISc can be controlled from 
the ground at airports. By the two 
trigger-like switches code signals both in 
various colors and in dot and dash can 
be transmitted even in daylight to very 
long range. And finally, above all is 
the enormous 3B-incb airport revolving 
beacon, its double beam of light sweep- 
ing around the wall exactly as do the 
long chain of its comrades which mark 
the airways of the United States. 


HOW TO DRAW UP AUXILIARY 
LAWS 

the president and so on in order as to 
rank. 

Sec. fl. The executive board shall 
consist of president, secretary and three 
members to be elected from the floor. 

Sec. 7, It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all regular and 
special mcetingn. to preserve order and 
enforce the constitution and by-laws and 
to name a majority of all appointed 
committees. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the 
vice president to preside at all meetings 
in the absence of the president and she 
shall be chairman of the fnembersbip 
committee. 

Sec. 0. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to keep the record of proceed- 
ings of each meeting; to conduct all cor- 
respondence of an ofReial nature and 
in the ab.sence of the treasurer to re- 
ceive all money and give her receipt 
for same. 

Sec. to. It shall he the duty of the 
treasurer to receive all money for mem- 
bership fees, dues, and other sources, 
always giving her receipt for same and 
shall deposit the funds of the auxiliary 
in the hank designated by the organisa- 
tion to the credit, of the auxiliary. She 
shall pay out money only when ordered 
to do so by the auxiliary at a regular 
or special meeting, by check only and 
such check shall bear the signature of 
the president and treasurer. Stub to 
show purpose of the payment in each 
case. She ahall render a financia! state- 


ment of receipts and disbursements to 
the auxiliary each months 

Sec. IL Ofliuers shall he nominated 
at any meeting in April except the last 
and elected and installed on the last 
meeting in April of each year. 

Sec, 12. An auditing committee ahall 
be appointed on the first meeting night 
in April, and they shall audit the treas- 
urer's books and make their report to 
the auxiliary before the installntion of 
ofllcers. 

ARTICLE III 

Sec. 1, All officers when installed 
shall take the following pledgeH, which 
shall be administered by the retiring 
president or by a past president, or in 
the absence of both of these, by a presi- 
dent or past preshlent of a local of the 
L B. E. W, 

Obligation^ — Do you and each of you 
solemnly pledge your wuid uf honor as 
an officer of this auxiliary to perform 
the duties of your respective offices 
ns presrribed by the constitution of and 
by-laws of this organisation; to support 
and maintain same to the beat of your 
ability and to deliver to your successor 
in office all books, papers and other pos- 
sessions unon the expiration of your 
term of office, or upon demand of liie 
auxiliary or the I, B. E. W.T 

Sec. 2. An officer failing to attend 
three consecutive meetings without a 
reasonable excuse, her office shall be de- 
clared vacant, and the auxiliary shall 
immediately go into the election of an 
officer to fill the unexpired term. 

(To be continued next month.) 


Meat Diet and Bread Diet 
Both Insufficient 

noth the sll-mvat diet and Ihi- nil-broad 
diet ore had but the all-brcml one is the 
worse: at least for African negroes and 
probably for everybody. So it appeart from 
dietary comparinons of two Kast African 
tribes, the Mnsiil nml the Aklkuyu. made re- 
cently by Ur. J, H. Orr and Dr. J. L. Giles 
for the dietetics committee of the Medical 
Research Council, in England. The men of 
the Ma^al tribe. Dr. Orr and Dr. Oiles re- 
port, live almost eYctasively on meat and 
raw htood. with arnnller amounts of milk. 
The Akikuyu men, on the oilier hood, live 
chiefly on pro Ini with some roo*^ and fruits. 
Thus the food of the Masai la chieny pro- 
teins and fal$ with very small amounts of 
cailm-liydruteM, while the Aklkuyu live 
chiefly on carbohydrates In the form of 
stnreh and sugar with only small (luanlitles 
of protein and fat os well its of the chem* 
leal element calcium conts'niMl in meat and 
milk and important for fo» motion of lliv 
bones. Physical comparisons of the two 
tribes show the mcnt-eating Masai men to 
be about five Inches taller, on the average 
than the grain-oating Aklkuyu and more 
than twenty poundit henvlor. Their aver- 
age muscular strength, tested by the dyna- 
mometer, is about one-half greater. The 
graln-eaitng Akikuyu men are found to 
he more subject than the Masai to bone 
ficformitics. deenyod teeth, ulcers, anemia 
and lung infections. The Masai are more 
subject to rheumatism, arthritli and Intos- 
Hnal disordora. More moat and milk for 
the Aklkuyu and liberal doses of fresh 
vegetables for both tribes* would act, the 
Ilritish experts believe, to improve the 
henUh and stamina of everybody. 


BULLETIN OF THE I. B. E. W, 
RADIO DIVISION 

(rijatlmnnl from page UUU 

tuted the company union members 
would suffer a reduction in pay. The 
first claim we know is not true and is 
simply a smoke screen used repeatedly 
by employers and dictated by Uiern to 
the company unions and the second 
claim clearly demonstrates the domina- 
tion on the company unions by the em- 
ployers and the impotence of these 
pseudo-unions to retain their temporary 
gains when in the not-toO'distant future 
I he employers find it no longer legally 
necessary to tolerate this company union 
foolishness. It is to be hoped that by 
that time the technicians on the net- 
works shall have realized the futility of 
their company unions and the necessity 
of a strong outside organization to make 
and to keep really worth-while working 
conditions. 


We recommend the radio pages of 
**Variety" for an up-to-the-minute ac- 
count of what is happening at the code 
hearings and of many other matters 
vitally important to tht? radio techni- 
cians. This magazine is published 
weekly and can be depended upon for 
an unbiased presentation of current 
radio happenings. 

The complete record of the recent 
code hearing can also be obtained from 
Jesse Ward, Earle Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC WORKERS 
BACK SINCLAIR 

frftm imKv ^41 

When the plan is put into effect it 
will insure employnient for those ’who 
want to work at W'ages that will be con- 
sistent with a standard of living worthy 
of the name American, It will relieve 
the taxpayer of his burden of .*^uppnrting 
the unemployed. It will eliminate poor- 
houses and charity organizations. It will 
pension the aged and incnpacitated. It 
will aid business through increased buy- 
ing power. It will furnish professional 
men and women an outlet with adequate 
compensation for their professional 
accompUshmenU. It will not interfere 
with the ambitions of the rugged indi- 
vidualist. It will guarantee to every man, 
woman and child in California, eco- 
nomic independence, ’which we as citi- 
zens of this great republic have a right 
to expect. 

The EPIC plan must not be construed 
as applying only to any particular group 
or section of the state; being true to our 
democratic ideas of government, it pro- 
mpte*! the general welfare of all the peo- 
ple irrespective of their atatlon in life. 
If the reader in skeptical on this point, 
you cJin secure the plan in full at any 
Sinclair for governor headquarters, read 
it, analyze it, iind make your own deci- 
sion as to its pructicability. 

Organized labor has nothing to fear 
from a government based on the princi- 
ples of tme democracy, neither has any 
other organized group of Americans who 
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Annual Statement of Electrical Workers’ Benefit Association 

In eompliancf! with the requirements of the Fraternal Act of various States^ we are publishing below information 
contained in the Annual Statement of the Electrical Workers* Benefit Asaociatioti for the year ending December 31, 1033: 


Ledger AjmetM Deeeyijlicr 31, 

INC'OMg 

Membership, Admission and Reinstate- 

merit Foes, 

Interest on Mortgage Loans 

Interest on Cot lateral Loans.^ — - 

Interest on Bonds and Dividends on 

Stocks 

Interest on Deposits in Trust Gom- 
^panics and Banks......... 

Refund Favinpr Assess merit. 

Refund Alarm Charge 

Profit on Sale or Maturity of Bonds 

Total Income 

Total , 


|3,«7B,87&.0ri 


?4H3, (127.40 
21,837.30 
t,%U43 

1 27.71 &.81 

106.45 

36,478.03 

06.67 

2.06 

LOOL75 


Death Cfaltni 


Salaries of Officers and Trttsteea— 

Salaries of Oflflce Employeei 

Insurance Department 

Rent 

Advertising, Printing and Stationery...^ 

Postage, Expreits, Telegraph and Tele- 
^ phon^ 619.41 

Pubifeationi 77.00 

Expense of Supreme Lodge Meeting 903*56 

Legal Expense in Litigating Claims 1,786*74 

Commission on Bondi 26*00 

Protest Pees 01 

Taxes, Repairs and Other Expenses on 

Real Estate 24,361.63 

Personal Tax 128.00 

Insurance Premium - — - 1,491.46 

Federal Tax 60.01 

Auditing .. 760.00 

Community Chest 150*00 

Loss on Bale or Maturity of Bonds 89,647*50 

Decrease, by Adjustment, in Book Value 

Real Estate 9,373.60 

Total DlshurseiiienU 

Balance — Ledger Assets December 31, 1933 

LEDGER ASSETS 

^1603,892*49 


Real Estate 

6Icirtgage Loans on Heal Estate . 

Loans Secured by Fledge of Bonds, 

Stocks or other collateral 40,300.16 

Book Value of Honda and Stocks 2,882,072.07 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banki 

not on Interest 167,780.06 

Bills Receivable (Advanced Taxes) 691.00 


Total Ledger Assetn.... 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS 

111,321.71 


Interest Due and Accrued on Mortgage* 
InUrest Due and Accrued on Col lateral 


671,826*74 
14, 648.703 ilO 


DISBURSEMENTS 

1368,658.34 
SM 
40,742.95 
200.00 
5,400.00 
628*26 


536,098.16 

14,013.606.64 

1418,779.87 


14,013,605*64 


Interest Accrued on Bondi Not in 

Default 

Prepaid Inummca— — 

Total Non- Lodger AsaetH.,„„„^_— 


33,698.91 

979.03 


Gross Asieta , 


Less Assets Not Admitted* 

Book Value of Real EitaU Over Mar- 
ket Value 118,287.87 

Book Value of Bonds Over Amortized 

or Investment Value ,.*.*** ,,, 410,790*76 

Book Value of Stocks Over Market 
Value . 


49,989*36 

34,003,694.99 


96.163.00 


Total 


Total Admitted Assets. 


$624,260.63 

$3,539,:i44J6 


LIABILITIES 

Death Claims Due and Unpaid * $20,383.00 

Death Claims Incurred in the Current 
Year Not Reported Until the Follow- 
ing Year ... 16,775.00 

Advance Asses smenta. 2,692.80 


Total 


$38,850*80 
EXHIBIT OF CERTIFICATES 


Beneht Certiorates in Force December 

31 of Previous Year, 

BoneOt CertiAcates Written During the 

Year 

BeneAt CertiAcates Revived During the 

Year ... .. 

BencAt Certtflcatea Increased During 
the Year 


Total 


Deduct Terminated* Decreased, or Trans- 
ferred During the Year . 

Total Bene At CertlAcates In Force 
December 31 of Current Year. . 

Benefit Cert ifi cates Terminated by Death 

Reported During the Year 

Benefit Certificates Terminated by Lapse 
Reported During the Year..., 

EXIItBlT OF DEATH CLAIMS 

Claims Unpaid December 31 of Previous 

Year 

Claims Reported During the Year, 


Number 

Amount 

49J30 

$44,]7G,a00.CI0 

2jmo 


nz 

96,450.00 

„ — 

U09.0T&.00 

62,743 

$45,382,025*00 

4*988 

3.362,950.00 

47,765 

$42,019*976.00 

384 

368*025,00 

4,604 

3,003,426,00 


Total 


Claims Paid During the Year,,..* 

Bnlanco ,,,, , . 

Claims Rejected During the Year., 



20 

384 

$20.41 6.»4 
369,026.00 



410 

5370,041. 34 

.. 

370 

36H.058J4 


40 

$20,383.00 


14 

— 


989*10 


OiKtms Unpaid December 31 of Current 
Year 


20 


$2U, 383.00 


have for their purpose the attainment of 
eeonomic freedom urithout endanifering 
the security of the American home. 

President Roosevelt has virtually 
placed cm trial all the established finan- 
cial, professional, business, trade and 
labor associations Ln the United States, 
and their attitude toward each other, 
and toward the nation during this erisb 
in our history will go far in establishing 
their future value as American institu- 
tions which merit protection and preser- 
vation by the government* Those who 
retain their names on the altruistic roll 
of honor will then by mutual consent 
unite as true Americana, and drivu from 
our midst thoae who would trample our 
Flag underfoot, or seek to render futile 


the many sacrifices of the founders of 
this great nation* 

The “Joint Political Organization^ of 
Lo.^ Angeles, representing thousands of 
electricians through the political alRIta- 
tion of Local Unions 18, 40 and 83, stand 
ready and willing to assist materially 
in any political move that has for its 
objective the culmination of democracy, 
and so we publicly acknowledge our in- 
dorsement of the EPIC plan, and will 
work unceasingly for the election of 
Upton Sinclair for governor so that 
California may reap the benefit of his 
untiring years of study, which we are 
convinced has resulted in a practical 
solution of the problem of the interde- 
pendence of man. 


NEW FERMENT CALLS FOR NEW 
ADJUSTMENTS 

frnnllpuetl frftm pnire 285) 

generiite 34 per cent of the electricity 
generally available and 80 per cent of 
that used by householders. On a total 
investment of $813,462,000 the state, in 
1929, earned a net return of 6*08 per 
cent, 

** Directly affect ing the life of the 
country as a whole, has been the devel- 
opment of a co-operative union, nciing 
both as a wholesaler and manufacturer 
as well as a retailer, which, in 1932, em- 
braced 786 local co-operative aodeties 
with 512,968 family members. These 
societies owned and operated approxi- 
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matt^ly 10 per cent of all imiuatrial 
activities: in Sweden, in 1932^ and con* 
trolled from one-lhirrl to one-half the 
wholesale and retail trade in food* 
shoes, and dothing. In 192G, the total 
number of stores under their direction 
was 2,411; in 1932, it had increased to 
3,716. The eo-operative union is uc* 
knowled^red to be in a strong position 
and to contribute notably to the eeo* 
nomic stability of the country, total 
sales. In 1933, amounting to 152,4B0,« 
000 kronor ns compared with 149,460,- 
000 kronor, in 1932," 


PHYSICS MAKES CONTRIBUTION 
TO ECONOMICS 

irriiitlauc*i| from pajro 2SH!( 
result reflected In a corresponding in- 
crease in Thug the dphfst in the 

United States doubled in the inflation 
from 1920 to 1929, and doubled again 
during the depression from 1929 to 1932, 

Thi* of ittnultAHeoiii cro«- 

tion of new credit money mnd new 
debt mainly aecounts for the Accumu- 
lation of large fortune* througli 
speculAtiofi And U the cauie of bremk- 
down in the lyitem of diilribution. 

With this behAviour of the iyilem 
under control, there would be no 
genera! unemployment end the earn- 
ings of cApilal, manAgement and of 
individuAli would all be proportioned 
to what each contributed of vRlur to 
society a« a whole. In other wordi 
a balanced economic »y»tem oReri 
the bell ■olution of the economic and 
locial problem! which hai ever been 
pictured in men*t mtndi. It offen a 
majcimum of Individual freedom with 
a maKiitiuiii of production. 

On the other hand when the dchfg M 
are allowed to expand, the following hnp- 
penSn The new unearned money ariiing 
out of *‘copilal gains" accrues anlg to 
ereditfii'F. Debtors do not share in the 
opportunity to realize these unearned 
gains. This Is a one*sided process which 
yields potential wealth to one chtm otdy. 

Being unearned wealthy no work hav- 
ing been clone for H, the only way it may 
be realized is by bo’t*roimng on security 
of wealth. Borrowed money can be spent 
only for ca[>ital goods, otherwise it could 
not earn either interest or principal. 
Thus when there is an inflation with the 
creation of much new money through 
there is gross over- ex pan si on in the 
purchase of “uupiUil goods”. 

At length men realize that the new 
capital can not earn normal interest and 
they suddenly atop Investing. Prices of 
dehtB fall and as men stop buying "cap- 
ital goods," the total money flow E falls 
off. Eft her pnVes mmt fall nr area 
dinrharged. The latter mostly happens. 
As men are discharged, earnings full off, 
E is further recluced, and it becomcH less 
and less possible to loan money or earn 
interest on what has been loaned. 

If there have been plenty of failures, 
defaults, foreclosures, etc., and dehta are 
enough reduced, the remaining interest 
charges again can be earned and men 
can again borrow money. Then L comes 


back to equality with S, E again equals 
R, and there is recovery. 

However, if failures, etc.* are prevented, 
debts remain too large, interest charges can- 
not be earned, new loans cannot be maite. S 
continues to exceed and business continues 
to go down grade. 

The rate of fall in Iho net nation ii I Income 
will be (i, — where b and S arc the 
amounts pjorted and saved per year and V is 
the velocity, in times per year, of the circular 
tion of money In the circuit IlDE, 

It has been estimated that V is about 6. 
If this is true, a dollar saiW ond Hof loaned 
Tnetitta $S rfdueUtm in the net annual 
in the C7»ttrd Statew. This Is true whether 
the dollar represents unused bank deposits, 
credit withdrawals or money aont abroad 
without a corresponding purchase. 

The present condition in Iho United 
States and apparently in the world as a 
whole is n chronic orgy of with no 

opportunity to loan oithcr no capital or to 
create credit. So long as this condition 
holds, there can bo no real recovery, 

Governrnents may borrow, thus creating a 
market for loans, but if this Is done, the debt 
continues to increanc despite the fact thot it 
is this very excess of drtbt nnd the imposai- 
bility of eunilng its Interest charges that 
accounts for tho present situation. The total 
debt within the United States la now four 
times the normal moneys on which Interest 
can be earned. (See Figure I.) 

Thus the present world situation In a nut- 
sbeii is that men are saving money ami not 
being able to meeaf it. Each dollar thus 
saved and not invented accounts for a fall of 
V (it mny be 6) dollara (or pounds, francH, 
marka) in not rmt Income, Every man is 
engaged in a desperate, often times life and 
death, atruggle to ihift thia loss of Incomo 
og onto the other fellow. It cannot he done, 
but tho savagery and brutality of Uio uni- 
voraal attempt at sclf-p reservation is re- 
flected in cutthroat competlUon, racketeer- 
ing. etc,, for which there Is no remedy short 
of reinniYing the rniise. 

The Hitufttiou con be rcmdicd. 

The main posaibllRy U the use of prcHit 
to start buRlnoss In motion. The uho of 
credit need not invtdve any increase in per 
mnnent debt, (‘red it can be extended on 
the basis of existing '*dubt»” as collateral and 
when the credit money is retired* no new 
debt is left. In fact, this is the common 
practice In the use of commercial credit. 
Thus buHiness, giving credit* nnd acting in 
concert can put men to work producing 
rehfit expcrfatica Ans bAotcm wtH find n mar* 
ket soon tw wjaprs aiv fMiUL Tiie newly 
employed men who make the product will 
promptly purchnse the product. As .soon as 
this process has restored a balance between 
I. nmi S, there will bo a aurpluo of private 
credit available and public credit can be 
retired. 

Thia may result in a new Hpeculative infla- 
tion. If so* the prices of senirities will rise 
and in order to keep such inflation in hand 
and prevent n recurrence of the 1920 dis- 
aster, a rnplfaf gninn tnr should be used to 
divert money from speculation to maintain 
the balance between E and H, 

When the system is once stabilixcd, it is 
only necesenry to establish the proper agency 
to watch tho ratio between L and S and take 
any one of several po.>tsibic measures tu 
maintain equality between the two factors. 
If this ifl plone, then autnmaticnlly E, R, or 
both, incrcuse with increasing prosperity as 
new money in earned. UnemptoymoivL U per- 
manently done away with. Gross maldlstri- 
buUon of wealth will not take place, because 
the periodic Inflations in the value of debts. 
ivhicK caui^e the maldistHliution of wealth, 
will be kept under control. 

The net mttloniil income will he n maxl- 


inum and the nation as n whole will maintain 
ft degree of prosperity never known before. 

Under thti^ stabilized condition incomes 
will be in proportion to what eoch man pro- 
duces of value to society. This will apply 
rqttallg to alt clusseR of the population, in- 
cluding wage earners* managers, and owners 
of oopital. But the incomes of alt* in other 
words, the net rnttinnal income, will be 
limited only by the desires of society for u 
higher scale of living, 

CASEY^S CHRONICLES; SKETCHES 
FROM THE WORK WORLD 

CContinued from page 21M>i 

this tea, over which the talk became 
general. 

“Did ye have a lung, liitrd day at the 
ofllce* Eileen?" asked Casey, 

“Not too bad," was the ansiver. “Some- 
times the manager of the office is almo.'^t 
human. After he had gone through the 
morning’s mail he dictated a pile of let- 
ters* and alter I had typed them out and 
got them ready for mailing* he said: it's 
a warm day* Miss Casey* and a little 
fresh air w'ould do you good. You might 
take these lettera down to the poatolflce* 
and then deposit these checks in the 
bank* and you needn’t hurry back.* So, I 
did my errands and then went into an 
ice cream parlor where they had an elec- 
tric fan going and dallied over an ice 
cream soda. After lunch I took some 
more dictation and he sent me out again. 
But say, dad, what udventures have yiju 
had today? You know, she said, turning 
to “Slim," “It’s a poor day if dad hasn’t 
run across some funny little experience 
to tell ufi about at night," 

“Terry’s getting to be a great gossip; 
he doesn’t miss anything when he goes 
on a little afternoon jaunt in the neigh- 
Iftirhood," said Ellen, laughing. 

“Not if I know it," said Casey with a 
chuckle. “Why just this afternoon I 
was strolling down the street and* just 
ns I came to the Milligan Place* I 
stopped to fill me pipe in the shade of a 
big lilac bush. While I was detained 
by me pipe I heard voioe.s. Now Mrs. 
Milligan is a stout* husky dame av the 
Maggie Jiggs type* while Milligan is a 
little, lean wisp of a man with a 
cracked voice. She’s great on enter- 
tainin' an* bridge parties, an’ she make:- 
him do all the house work an* drudgery. 
An agent had just got Mrs. Milligan to 
sign an order for some tea* an' he w^as 
tellin' her how he had been out in a relief 
camp* hut there was nothing to do there 
an’ he got fed up with it and so he oaiiic 
bnek to town an* took the first job he 
could get in preference. They were 
standin’ on the front porch* an* Milligan 
was down on his hands and knees with a 
big bucket av water scrubbing it. He 
must have been mad about something, 
for he gets up on his hind legs* an’ 
wavin* the scrub brush In the air, he 
screeches out: “Some people make me 
tired. Here I am* day in and day out. 
workin' me fool head ot?, doin' all the 
work, while me wife is holdin* bridge 
parties an’ ontertainln*, an* what do I 
get out av it? Nothin' but me board an' 
a little tobacco money* I just whish’t I 
had a chance to git out In a relief camp 
where I cud git rested up!' Mrs. Mil- 
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ligan tumi the color ov a brick an* 
makes a hefty slap at the poor old man. 

Never Get Mnrriedt Eh, whet? 

jumps back an’ catches his foot in 
the scrub bucket an’ goes down on his 
back, an’ the dirty scrub water just 
sluices all over him. Mrs. Milligan 
stoops down, catches him by the collar, 
yanks him to his feet an* shoves him 
through the front doorway, follows him 
in, an’ gives the door such a slam that it 
shakes the whole building. The agent 
beats it out into the street, sees me all 
doubled up with laffln’, an’ says, 'Did ye 
iver see the beat?' I wouldn't av missed 
that for the price av me father's farm. 
Poor old Milligan!*’ concluded Casey; 
with a chuckle. "Take me advice an* 
niver get married, ‘Slim’/' 

When the laughter over poor Milli- 
gan’s misfortunes had died down, Eileen 
remarked: "Well, dad, I'm glad to see 
you are not losing any ground in your 
nature studies/* 

"No/* said Ellen, "he’s not; but if he 
keeps up hm present pace he’ll soon be the 
worst old woman gossip in the town!” 
Dinner finished^ "Slim” and Casey ad- 
journed to a couple of ehaim on the front 
porch while Ellen and Eileen cleared the 
table and washed up the diahe^. 

"How's the boys makin’ out these days; 
all workin*?” asked Casey* 

"We’re lucky/* was the answer. 
"We’re all w^orkin* on full time, which is 
dve days a week, and with our ‘closed 
shop’ agreement just signed up again 
things look a Jot brighter than they did 
awhile ago. But, of course, we can't 
tell how long the work w’lll hold out. I*d 
hate to have to move cm again, for I like 
this town an* I never worked with a 
finer bunch of fellow&^ — not a grouser 
among them. I've seen one grouser bust 
up a %vhole gang. The boys have a good, 
live local union an* keep their cards paid 
up/* 

“Yes/* agrec‘tl Casey. “I floated all 
o%*er the continent in me younger days 
an* the boys here just about outclass any 
gang I iver worked in. I sure worked 
in some hell-roarin* gangs in me time. 
Some av thim used to spend all their 
spare time emptyin* schooners. They 
was hard workers, hard drinkers, an‘ 
hard fighters. They had their day an’ 
passed on an* another generation has 
taken their places.” 

"Well, now” asked “Slim,” "with so 
much more leisure on your hands, how- 
do yuh put in the time?’* 

c*iey'» R^iid in a 

"Well, rm busier now than iver was. 

I work in me garden all forenoon, doin’ 
odd jobs, an’ after dinner I meander to 
the public library an* read what the lead- 
in* magar-ines have to say for an* agin 
the NJRA. Hut, oh boy! as soon as the 
Worker arrives 1 drop everything ehe, 
for it's got thim all beat. I just got this 
April number this morning, an say, I 
take me hat olT to some av thim wdmmen, 
Mrs. Herrick; Mary Van Kleek; an* 
ilosephine Roche. The editorials, the 
press secretary letters, an' leadin’ writers 


are gilt edged. They have a book cover 
for it in the reading room of the library 
an* I always see they get a copy for it 
right on time, ye bet." 

"Slim” looked at his watch, "My good- 
ness!” he said in conaternation, “I’ve 
just haif an hour to go to my room, 
change my clothes an’ meet the rest of 
the bowling team down at the alley, so 
ril have to start pronto.” 

"Ye’ll have to ciuit the bowling, it’s 
conflictin' too much wid yer social duties, 
me boy/* said Casey ruefully, as "Slim” 
started down the steps. 

Just then Ellen and Eileen stepped 
through the doorway. "What, going so 
soon?” said Ellen. 

"I sure would be staying longer, if it 
wasn't bowling night, but the gang 
would murder me if I didn't show up/* 
said "Slim/' 

"We’ll forgive you this lime, but don’t 
disappoint ua the next time,” said Ellen. 

"l*m ju.st leaving for choir practice 
and am going your way; may I walk 
with you?” said Eileen. 

"Ill be highly honored if yuh wdJI/’ 
said "Slun/’ 

"Well, good-bye. folks,” said Eileen, 
asj with a farewell wave of their hands 
she and "Slim” started down the street. 

Casey gazed fondly after them as he 
said: "That boy ‘Slim’ is a fine, dean- 
living young fellow: 111 bet you wouldn’t 
run across a finer lookin’ couple on the 
whole continent.” 

"You’re taking in a lot of icfritory, 
hut I believe you’re right at that,” said 
Ellen. 

And then, with the far-away look of 
one who would peer into the dim. misty 
future, she said slowdy, "I wonder ” 

But she left the sentence uncompleted. 


MEASURING THE WORTH OF NRA 
TO LABOR 

iCrniUtmcil frnm pii^r 

And so HISS arrives. We find that 
our thinking processes must he reno- 
vated. We cannot continue to place 
values in terms of dollars and cenU. 
Wealth, after all. is measured in human 
resources, raw materials and industrial 
equipmenL With eontinuously mount- 
ing unemployment, the 30-hour week 
must be eventually enacted into law. 

.At this time, wo also find %vage cuts 
on the increase. With the wage reduc- 
tions, we get a lowering of prices, more 
business liquidation, a gradual lowering 
of levels of business and living. We find 
that there are 4,500 banks still closed 
which bold 10 per cent (or four billion 
dollars) of the country’s depositors* 
money frozen. 

With the inauguration of ITosident 
Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, wc get our 
bank holiday. From that time* on we 
get action. For the first time since the 
depression began, wC find industry 
slightly improving and w^orkers begin- 
ning to go back to ^vork. We find hope 
and faith reinstilled with the new leafb 
ership and promised New Deal, We find 
the first attempt at economic planning 
with the fomnulation and. paisaga' by 


Congress of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

NRA sets up as its underlying princi- 
ple the re-employment of workers by 
ahortening working hours and raising of 
wages. It establishes codes of fair com- 
petition so that each industry can gov- 
ern itself. For labor it establishes in 
writing (Section 7-Al the undeniable 
right to organize without coercion or 
Interference from employers. For cap- 
ital, industry and business it abrogates 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws. 

in the year of NR.A has the worker’s 
lot improved? Has his hope in the New 
Deal ^ven him what he expected? Can 
he look ahead to next year with a 
clearer vision of realization, of accom- 
plishment? Can he anticipate with a 
greater calmness some more certain 
economic security against hts dreadful 
enemy, unemplo>Tnent? 

Meaiurtng Worth of NRA 

In review, the workers under NRA 
have both gained and lost. To the totally 
unorganized, underpaid, hrow'-beaten 
worker, the fact that some authority 
had been established to hear his case, 
hap given him a glimpse of what he 
might obtain were he organized. It 
established for these groups minimum 
wages and maximum hours. For em- 
ployees in these groups who were get- 
ting comparatively high wages, it has 
reduced their hours but also reduced 
their pay. The tendency for higher 
paid employees has been to' a reduction 
of pay toward the minimum. 

And what has the organized worker 
seen? His hopes and aspirations were 
dashed as soon as codes began to be 
established. He found that his repre- 
sentatives w'cre not only not invited to 
committees for the formation of codes, 
hut they were barred. Some tvorkers 
might think that this is not so. Hut if 
you iloubt this, look at the names of 
any code establishing authorities. See 
if you can find a labor representative 
amongst them. 

What code authorities do permit labor 
repreientatives to do is to attend open 
hearings pertaining to the questions of 
wages and hours. In the fight to estab- 
lish high minimum wage scales and low 
maximum hours, organized labor repre- 
sentatives have the battles of their ca- 
reers. .Arrayed against them are the 
best legal and economic bi-ains that this 
country has produced and that money 
can marshal. Do you vronder w*hy it ta 
that we get such low mmimum wages 
and such high maximum hours_ written 
into codes? 

Now look at the organization elTorts 
of the working masses. In order to stop 
employees from organizing Into uiiiona 
of their own. every device thus far 
known is used to intimidate and dissuade 
employees from joining real labor 
unions* This has brought the neceffsily 
of putting teeth in the NR.A. President 
Roosevelt* urged by employers that no 
necessity exists for the "teeth/' was 
ready to put them on the shelf. The 
"teeth” are Wagner’s bill to prevent 
labor disputes. 
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With bloody culmination of some of 
the strikea in Minneapolis, Toledo, San 
Francisco, etc,, we find the powers that 
be realis^e that something must be done 
immediately to relieve the constant 
threat of more bloodshed. Labor is grad- 
ually being convinced that all this noise 
of better conditions was not meant for 
them but for their employers. Labor is, 
therefore, more determined than ever to 
?et what was promised to them, even if 
they have to fight for it. 

But can labor's most serious problem 
of unemployment be solved by blood- 
shed? 1 say positively and definitely, 
NO. It might be solved, however, by 
a combination of the following: 

1, Reduction of the workweek to SO 
hours for all workers in all industries 
without reduction in pay, 

2, Keeping all youths in the ages of 
16 to 25 years in school to prepare 
them for useful productive citbenship 
(about nine or 10 million). 

3, Better and fuller education for all 
working people* 

4, Pensioning all who reach the age 
of 515 years- 

5, Workmen's unemployment insur- 
ance, 

6* Social planning for continuous 
employment* 


WHO IS STEEL? GREAT FIRMS, 
BANK-CONTROLLED 

(Con II tilled from 

Drexel and Company, Philadelphia — 
Partner. 

Etna Insurance Company — Di rector. 

First Security Company of the city of 
New York-=-Di rector. 

Intematinnal Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany — Director. 

Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany-Director. 

J. P, Morgan and Company— Partner. 

Pullman Company— Director* 

Morgan* Junii^a S, (Morgan parLiier), 

Chamber of Commerce, State of New 
York— Treasurer 

Drexel and Company, Philadelphia — 
Partner, 

General Motors Corporation — -Director. 

J, P, Morgan and Company — ^Partner, 

New York Slock Exchange — Member. 
Morriaon, Thomas 

International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd. — Director* 

Roberts, Perrival, Jr, 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. — Director. 

No. II Company 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
' Directors 

Schwab, Charlee M. (Chairman of the 
Board), 

American Iron and Steel Institute — 
Chairman of hoard. 

Chase National Bank of the city of New 
York — ^Dl rector. 

Iron and Steel Institute of England- 
Honorary vice president. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company — 
Director* 

Bent, Quincy 
Buck, Charles A. 

Bethlehem —Chile Iron Mines Company* — 
President and director. 


Bethlehem — Cuba Iron Mines Company 
■ — President and director, 

Bethlehem Mines Corporation — President 
and director. 

Mahoning Ore and Steel Company — Pres- 
ident and director. 

Corey, William E. 

American Bank Note Company — Director. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works — Director. 
Hedley Gold Mining Company — Director* 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company 
— Director* 

International Motor Company — ^Director* 
International Nickel Company — Director. 
Mack Trucks, Incorporated — Director. 
Magma Arizona Railroad Company- 
Director. 

Mesahl Iron Company — Director. 

Montana Power Co m pan y—Di rector. 

Grace, Eugene G* 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd, 
— President and director. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York— 
Director, 

Jennings, Oliver G, 

Kingsport Press — ^Director* 

McKesatin Rohhins, In corp orated — 

Director. 

National Fuel Gas Company — Director. 
Signature Company— Director* 

U, S* Industrial Alcohol Company- 
Director. 

Johnofon, Archibald 

First National Bank of Bethlehem, Pa.^ — 
Director. 

Markall, Paul 

Bethlehem Steel Company — ^Vice presi- 
dent. 

Kalman Steel Corporation—PresideTit and 
director* 

Marshall, Charles D. 

American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporati o n — Director. 

Granite City Steel Company — Director* 

H u gbeH-Foulkrod — Director* 

Koppers Company — Chairman of Board 
and director. 

National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany — Director. 

Union Shipbuilding Company — Director. 
U. S* Glass Company — Director. 

McMath, Roheri E. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation — 
Vice president, secretary and director. 
Bethlehem Steel Company— Vice presi- 
dent, aecretary^ and director* 

And three other corporations* 

Murphy, (irayson, M. P. 

American Ice Company — Director. 

Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Corporation 
— President and director. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company- 
Director* 

Intercontinental Rubber Co. — Director. 
National Aviation CorporaEion—'Director* 
United States & Foreign Securities Cor- 
po rat i on — D i rector. 

And iZ other companies* 

Potter, William C* 

American Rubber Producers, Incorporated 
- — Director. 

American Securities Investing Corpora- 
t j o n — Di r«cto r. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company — Director. 

Agricultural Product* Corp. — Director* 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation — 
Director. 

Continental Baking Corp.— Director. 
Continental Mexican Rubber Company — 
Director* 

Continental Oil Company Director. 
Electric Bond and Share Company — ^ 
Director. 

Electric Bond and Share Securities, In- 
corpo rated — Director. 


Electric Power and Light Corporation — 
Director, 

Georgian Manganese Company, Ltd. — 
Director. 

Guaranty Company of New York — 
Director* 

Lehigh Power Securities Corporation — 
Director. 

London Giiaranlee ami Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd.— Member of the United 
States Advisory Board. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York— Trustee. 

National Power and Light Compujiy — 
Director, 

And 14 other companies. 

Rockefeller. Percy A, (Brother of John D.) 
Air Reduction Company — Director. 
American Enka Corporation— Director, 
American International Corp, — Member 
executive committee and director. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company- 
Director. 

Andes Copper Mining Company — Director. 
Bronx Gas and Electric Company- 
Director. 

Brooklyn Edison Company — Director, 
Brush Electric Illuminating Company- 
Director. 

Central Union Gas Compeny^ — Director. 
Chile Copper Company— Director. 
Consolidated Gas Ccrnipany of New York 
— Member of the executive committee 
and trustee. 

Cuba Company — Director. 

National Carbide Company^ — Director. 
National City Bank, New York — Director* 
National City Company — Director. 

New York Edison Company— Member of 
the executive committee and director. 
Remington Arms Company, Incorporated 
— Director. 

United Electric Light and Power Gom- 
pony — Member of the executive commit- 
tee and director. 

And 26 other compnnico. 

Shick, Frederick A. 

Untermyer, Alvin 

Central Theatres Leasing and Construc- 
tion Company— Director. 

Crowell Publishing Company — Director. 
Forty-fourth Street Realty Corporation — 
Director. 

Andrew Freedman Home — Chairman 
li nan CP rnmmittee and director* 

General Development Company— Director. 
Guggenheimer and Untermyer — -Partner* 
Kessto Corporation— Director. 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Company- 
Director, 

Pierce Oil Corporation — Director. 

Pierce Petroleum Corporation — Director* 
P u hi icat i on Corp oral i on — D i re cto r . 
Rosiclare Lead and Fluor Spar Mining 
C ompan y — Di re ct or. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation — 
Di rector. 

No. Ill Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Director! 

Girdler, T. M* (Chairman of Board), 

TrumbulLClifTs Furnace Company— 
Director. 

flrookes* John S., Jr, 

American Light and Traction Company 
Vice president, member of the execU’^ 
tive committee and director. 
Continental Gas and Electric Corporation 
—Director. 

Harbison-Walker Rofractoriea Company — 
Director, 

Pittsburgh Parking Garages, Incorporated 
- — Director, 
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Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company — 
Director, 

Royston Cadillac • LaSalte Company 
Director. 

United Light and Power CompanF — Vice 
pretident, member of the executive 
committee and finance committee and 
director. 

United Light and Hallways Company- 
Director, 

U. S. Electric Power Company — Director. 
Bruce. JamcM 

Baltimore Trust Comiiany—^ProsideiiL 
Chase Notional Hank (American Express 
Branch) — Member advisory committee. 
Chicago, Hock Island ii Pacific Railway 
Co m jm n y — D i re c to r . 

Commercial Credii Company —Director. 
Fidelity Si Guaranty Fire Corporation- 
Director. 

Mary Ian tl Casualty Compnny—Dl rector. 
Southern Jiankers Securities Corporation 
— Director. 

United Porto Rico Sugar Company— 
Chnirmun and presidenL 
U. S. ^ British international Corporation 
— Director. * 

Wayne Pump Company — ^Di rector* 
Cf>opcr. Drury 

Cooper, Kerr & Dunham — ^Pnrtner. 
rnternatfonat Husiness Machines Corpor- 
ation— Director, 

EmanuirL Victor 

Alemco Company— President and director. 
Amberly Investment Trust, Ltd. — Director. 
Consolidated Seeurities Corporation of 
Delaware — President and director, 
Corndl Inn Corporation — Director. 
Duquesne Light Company — Director, 
Emanuel A Company— Special partner, 
Albert Emanuel Company — Preeident and 
director, 

Louisville Gas and Electric Company — 
Director. 

Philadelphia Company — Member of the 
executive committee and director. 
Securities Corporation of Newfoundland. 

Ltd.- "President and director. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company 
Member of the executive committee and 
finance committee and director. 
Standarfi Power and Light Corporation — 
PrcMident, member of the executive 
cammittee and director. 

U. S, Electric Power Corpciration'— Pr«si« 
dent, member of the executive commit- 
tee and director. 

University of Dayton — Trustoe* 

Fairlcss, Benjamin F. 

Berger Manufacturing Company— Presi- 
dent and director. 

First Savings and Loan Company, Mas.^11- 
lon, Ohio— Director. 

Ideal Foundry and Machinery Company — 
Prenldent and director. 

Republic Research Corporation' — Vice 

president and director. 

Steel St Tubes, Incorporated— Director, 
TrumbutLCliff* Furnace Company— Pres- 
ident nnd director. 

Union Drawn Steel Company— President 
and director. 

Union Drawn Steel Company, Ltd, — Presi- 
dent and director, 

Creene, Edward If. 

Cleveland Trust Company— Chairman of 
executive committee and director. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Compaity— 
Director. 

Guarantee Title and Trust Company^ 
C 1 eve! an d — D 1 recto r. 

And Ifi other companies, 

Hancock, W, Way ne 

Trumbun-Cliffs Furnace Co. — Director, 
Union Drocon Steel Company — Director, 
If umphrey, George M. 

Buffalo Iron Mining Company — Vice pres* 


ident and di rector. 

Consumers' Ore Company— President and 
director. 

M, A. Hanna Coal and Dock ('ompany - 
Director, 

M. A, Hanna Company— Prvsi dent and 
director. 

La Belle Steamship Company —Director. 
Mahoning Steamship Company— Director. 
National Steel Corporation— Chairman ex* 
ecutive committee director. 

Producers Steamship Company— Presi- 
dent and director. 

Susquehanna Collieries Company — Vico 
president and director. 

And Id other companies. 

Mather. William G. 

Cleveland St Mahoning Valley Uailroad — 
Director, 

CIcvelnnd-ClifTs Iron Compiiny -- Presi- 
dent and director. 

CorrigaTi, McKlmiey Steel Company 
Chnirman and director. 

First National Hunk of Alger County. 
Munising, Mich.— President nnd di- 
rector. 

Gwinn (Michigan) State Savings Bank- 
President and director. 

Kelly Island Lime and Transport Com- 
pany — Director. 

Lake Superior and fshpeming Railroad 
Company — President and director. 

Low Volatile Coal Company — Vice presi- 
dent and director, 

Otis Steel Company — Chairman and 
director. 

Union Trust Company, Clrvcland — 
Director, 

Ogfebay, Crispin 

Central United National Rank of Cleve- 
land— Director, 

Columbia Steamship Company —President 
and director. 

National Bank of West Virirlnia at Wheel- 
ing — Director. 

Wheeling Steel Corporotion — Director. 
And t(5 other companies. 

Schoellkopf. Jacob F., Jr, (Morgan repre- 
sentative). 

Buffalo, Niagara St Eastern Power Cor- 
poration — Director. 

Eastern States Power Company — Director. 
Empire Insurance Company—nireetor. 
Great Lakes Portlnnd Cement Company ■ 
Director. 

Mohawk Hudson Power Co,— Director. 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporatton — 
Directo r. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Cur Company— 
Director. 

Republic Steel Company — Director. 

Union Trust of Rochester — Director. 

And Id other companies, 

Sullivan, Corllaa E. 

Basie- Doimite^ Incorporated — Director, 
Central United National Bank, Cleveland 
— Cbalrtnan of board. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronae Company^ 
Director, 

Monarch Fire Insurance Co.' — Director. 
Mutual Building and Investment Com> 
pan y— Di recto r. 

Peerless Motor Car Corp, — Director* 
pioneer Steamship Company — Director, 
W'ick, Myron A. 

Delaware River Steel Company — Vice 
president and director. 

Union National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio 
— Director. 

W'j aor, R. J, 

No. IV Company 
National Steel Co'rporation 
Directors 

Weir, Ernest T, (Chairman of board). 
American Boston Mining Company— 
Director, 


American Iron and Steel Inatituie— 
Director. 

Bank of Weirton — President and director. 
Cotituntera Ore Company — Director. 
EdgewaCer Steel Company — Director, 
Fidelity Trust Company — Director, 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation — Director. 
Hanna Furnace Corporation (New York) 
— Director. 

Hanna Iron Ore Company — Director, 
Midwest Steel Corporation — Chairman of 
board and director. 

Weirton Coal Company — ^Df rector, 
Weirton Steel Company — Chairman of 
board and director. 

And 17 other companies, 
lllair r. W. 

American Life Insurance Company— 
Director. 

Central West Casually Gompany, Detroit 
— ^Diroctor. 

Michigan Bell Telephene Company- 
Director. 

And eight other companies. 

Falk, Maurice 

Farmers Deposit National Bank — Director. 
Farmers Deposit Trust Co. — Director. 
Reliance Life Insurance Company - 
Director. 

Weirton Steel Company — ^Dircctor. 

And five other companies. 

Fink, Ge<»rgp R. 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation— President 
and Director, 

Guardian National Bank of Commerce of 
D et ro i I— D 1 rector. 

Union Guardian Trust Co-— Director, 
Hanna, Howard M. 

M. A. Hanna Company — Chairman of 
board and director* 

Hanna Iron Ore Company of Delaware — 
Direr tor. 

Nfltionnt Biscuit Company — ^Director, 
Producera Steamship Company- Director, 
Union Trust Company- — Director, 

And four other companies, 

Humphrey, George M, 

See the above under Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

Mudge, Edmund Websler 
Bell Telephone Company of Pcnnsylvnnia 
— Director. 

Bessemer Securities Company — Director. 
Fidelity Trust Company — Director. 
Weirton Steel Company — Director, 

And tlx other companies* 

Ooborne, Carl N, 

M. A* Hanna Company— Secretary, treas- 
urer and director. 

Union Trust Co., Cleveland — Director. 
Thorp. Chnrlea M. 

B law- Knox Company— Director. 

Concrete Tie Company — Director. 
Copperweld Steel Company — Director, 
Edgewaler Steel Company— Director, 
Lewis Foundry and .Machine Company — 
Di rector, 

C. C. Mellor MemoHal Library— Trustee. 
Thorp, Bostwick, Stewart Sk Reed — 
Partner. 

Weirton Coal Compafiy — Director. 
Weirton Steel Company — Director, 
Williams, John C. 

Bank of Weirton — Director 
Peopk'i Sank of Hollidays Cove — 
Director 

Weirton Coat Company — Vice president 
and director. 

Weirton Improvement Company — ^ Vice 
prei ident and director. 

Weirton Steel Company— President and 
director. 


"They are slaves who fear to speak for 
the fallen and the weak ." — LaweiL 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
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I 4- I IN MEMORIAM I | 


Eliitia Willtamton, L. U. No. 30d 

Whi’fCrts ir Jtna i«lc'n^?€0 Aimlijbtj' Clod- in 
IlliH Inflnlei wiMhuu* tr> cull from our midsf 
our worthy BroiUtr. J^Uslia WllUaumon : and 
It la Tvltlj ftorrow' lliat we mniirn the 

loan of rills Brother j tjierefore be U 

itoaolved* That the r^embers of Loeal T-nlon 
No. SOW, I. H. JJ. W., oxtend to the fumlty aud 
relatives of oqr late Brother Elisha WiBlatn- 
aon. our heartfelt aymiiathy ami eomlnlecce 
In this hour of sorrow; and be H further 
iCesolvefi, That our charter l»e draped for 
a perloil of SO days lu memory of our Broiber. 
alao that a copy of the«e resolutions be for- 
warder] to the family, a oopy be spread on 
fiir mluotet. and a copy be aeiit the official 
Journal for publication. 

J. n. GRlFFlTn, 
rUAREEf^ Pt>LLErK, 
FIIAKK SIMa 

CoinmRU‘0. 


V. L. Mathawa. L. U, No. 40 

With a sincere fi*eUnit of sorrow and regret 
itvor the loss and passing of our Brother. 
V. L, Mathews. U In the desire of this local 
unkiai to express mtr sympathy In a humble 
way ; tliorefore bo It 

RoaolTed. That the condolences of this or- 
aanlaatlon be oxtended to the family and 
frletida of Brother Mathewa; ami be It further 

Resolved. That our charter ho draped for a 
period of 3d days. In rcapccf and memor,y to 
emr departed Brother; and a1«o bo It further 

ItcBolved. That a copy of theae resolutions 
be recorded in our minutes, a copy he sent 
to the .Touriial for otficial pnhlleatlnti and a 
i'opy he «!ent to the bereaved family of our 
•■Vparred Rmthcr. 

BXECrTIVE BOARD OF L, W NO. 40. 

AL ^iPEEDE. 

Record in tr Recretiry. 


JoKn W. Ryan, L. U, No. 9 

Wlicreasi It has p loaded Almighty God, In 
KIs Inhnlfc wisdom, to call from our midst 
»-Mr worthy Brother. .Tohn TV, Ryan i and 

Whereas In the doHth t»f Bro»her Ryan Local 
rulou No. I. B. K. W., hns lout one of tts 
ioval and devoted memhersr therefore Iw it 

Resolved. That Loral Fnion No. b achnowl- 
rdfres Us great loss In the donth of oiir 
Brother ami hereby exoresses Us appreciation 
the services he rendered to our cause; and 
ttc U further 

Resolved. That Local I'nion No. P extends 
Um comlolcncea to the f.^mlly of oiir late 
Brother in tliHr great sorrow; and be It 
further 

Resolved, Thar a copy of these resoTufione 
he sent to the fiimllv of rtiir late Brother, a 
<‘Opv iie spread on the minutes of our Local 
T’nloti Xo. II. and a eouv be sent to rhe official 
Jmirnat of mjr Brothcrhooil for nubPentlon. 

n.AN, MANNING. 

.IGHX LAMBING, 

harry slater. 

Commlttee. 


Michael J, Malloy, L* U. Nu. 9 

^Vbereas Almighty God. in ilia Inflnlie wis- 
dom, has removed from onr midst, nttr es- 
lemni'd and worthy Brother. Michael .T, Mal- 
tti V : and 

’Whereas In the death of Brother Malloy. 
Local TTniou No, P. I. B. E, W.* has lost one 
of Us true and devoted members: be it 

r her of ore 

Resolved. That Local TTnlon No. P roengnlscs 
Us great loss In fl 3 e passing of Brother Mal- 
loy and hereby exp reaves Us apnrecliition of 
his Ken.dees to the cause of our Briitherlimiil ; 
and he it further 

Uiwilvcd. That Local i'nlon No. b tenders 
Us svmpatliy to the family of our late Brother 
in their time of greot bcre.avement : and be 

It furG\e^ 

ResoivetL That a copy of these resolutions 
he Sent to the fuinlly of our late Ilrother. a 
ropy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
rnluti No. b ami a copy be sent to the offleial 
Journal of onr Brotherboort for publloatton. 

D. A. MANNING, 

JOHN LAMUTNTt, 
ITARRY RT.ATKtl. 

■ f/v I * L'ommlttee. 


Detvid Malmborg, L. U. No, 9 

Whereas it has pleased Aliiilirhty God. in 
H I a hi 11 n I te ] s d o m , to rem o ve from o u r mi d s l 
fuir eftleemed and worthy Brniherp David 
Mnimborg; and 

iVhereas Local rnlon No. fl of the Interna- 
tional Brotherliood of Electrical Workers, has 
IfiBt. in the death of llrother Malmhorg. one 
of Us good and true memhera : therefore belt 

Resolved, That Local l-nifui No. U hereby 
expresses fts appredation of tivo serrlces to 
our cause of otir late Brother ami our Bor- 
row In the knowledge of Ills passing; and 
be it further 

Uesoivod, That l^oeal Fnlou No U tcnflerB 
Its sympathy to the family of Brother Malni- 
horg in their time of sorrow; and be it 
further 

IlcHoIved, That a copy of these res<du!loiis 
lie sent to the famllv of our late Brother. 
H copy lie sprcsil mi the miniiit>s nf mir t.ocal 
rulon No. f*. iiTid a copy Iw scut to the offleial 
Journal of our Brotherhood for piihlioation. 

DAN. MANNING. 

JOHN LAMI^iNtl. 

harry RLATEIL 

CommUK'e, 


Charles Riley, L. U. No, 151 

’Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, In 
Ills Infinite wdsdom. to call from our midst 
our worthy member of Local Union No. 151 , 
I. B. E. \V^, Brother Charlea Riley, and in 
his death the local has lost a loyal member: 
therefore 1 ^ It 

Resolved. Thai the membera oC this local 
hereby extend to the relatives, their heart - 
fell sympathy lu this their hoar of sorrow: 
and further 

UcKolved* That a copy of those resolutions 
be forwarded to the relatlvea, and that our 
rharter be dra|icd for a period of 30 days 
In mF.miorv of our late Brollicr, and that s 
cooy of the resolutions be forwarded to the 
ad! iat .Tournal of the Brotherhood for 
publication, 

B. E, 11 AY LAND, 

FRANK HH^KEY. 

FRANK GRIGSBY, 

Committee 


C, Humphroy^ L. U. No, 1 25 

MMth deep sorrow and regret Local Union 
No. 12 .’>. I. B. E, records the parsing of 
Brother C. Humphrey, 

Whereas we have suffered the lo»a of a true 
tind loyal mejnher of our Brotherhood; there- 
f*iTc be It 

Resolved, That Local Union No, 125 , L B. 
E. W„ tender Uh sincere regrets to the family 
of Brother Hunt P bray : and be U further 

Resolved, Thai a copy of tlu'sf resolutions 
he spread upon the mtiintes of our Incal-unlon. 
a copy sent to our olfieinl piUillcatloti and 
that our charter be drapcit for u period of 
days. 

R. 1 ri,AYTiiN 
MRItLE n*A GARR. 
f' O MKiUULL, 

roiiimlttee. 


Eugene Tbompaoni. L, U> No. 3Q1 

It is with sorrow and regret that we follow 
Itistruetlons of the lucul uukm tu report the 
passing of a resobdion at the lust regiilnr 
meeting. This Is the first death of a member 
Iti good stamBiig of L. IT. No. 3 U 1 . 

The resolution as spread upon the minutca 
1 st Life Is such a feeble ilgiit, hu ruing 
brightly today, then of a sudden U la gone, 
l.et onr lighl so shine hcfn^^^ men that Ira 
memory will gnble the wafy ever to rhe right, 
Tills we can aay for Brotlicr Gene, w*bo has 
pnssarl fo his great reward. His eruuisel and 
frleudshlr> will be sincerely udased by the 
meuibers of LgcaJ l.^rtlou No. 3 ui. T. li. E. TV, 
tr Is wdth deepoj^f sorrow that we extend our 
m<iat sincere aymptifliy to the members of 
Ills fnmlly: therefore he It 
Resolved, That a copy rif rhis resolution 
lie HPtii to hi« family, u copy stiretid upon 
the minutes and a Vopv sent to rue ,TonnmI 
for puhlicnflon; bfiAt further 
Resolved, Tbul our charter be draped for 


a period of no day a in hoimr and memory uf 
our Brother Eugene ThoiupHon. 

Althaugii young In years aiui Iri moiuheiship 
Brortjcr Gene's unionism was never in doubt 
aiiil he never shirked « duty Imposed upon 
him. HJh record for attendHiuui! at meetluga^ 
la at^ near perfect m oim could ask. The 
rolleati shows he missed ope menMiug while 
working in town In all the years his name 
has been on tbe book. He bad a wide circle 
of friends everywhere he went and his word 
was like old wheat in the iidll. Aa a tuo- 
chanlc he wiix A 1 and 8 s s miin he stood op 
Ills own legK Slid asked no favors of aiiynue. 

CHAS. J MAtiNSELL. 

Reeu riling Secretary. 


Joseph Ahern, L, U, No, 567 

Whereas it has plcaseij Almighty God, In 
Tile Infinite wisdom, to repjove from wur midst 
oil r wo rt h y B ro t In * r, ,T oseph A be r n : 

Whereas in the paaalng *if Brother Ahern, 
Local Union No, 507. I. B. E, W., doslrm* to 
express as beat we can n> Uioftc who remain 
to mourn his loss our ainccrc syitipathy; there- 
fore lie It 

Restdved, That a copy of these resoIutloriK 
be ^nt to the family, a copy jdacod on onr 
reciwds. and a copy aopt to rmr Jmirnal for 
pubibaTlrm; ami be it further 
Resolved. That our charier be draped for 
n period of 30 days, 

A, F, KAGLE8, 
c. A, mvm. 

HORACi: PELTOX. 

Comm It tec. 


Fred Smith, L- U. No, 34S 

It U with deep aorrow and regrid that we, 
Mif membera ef Local Union No. :l4S, 1. B E. 

. imiiiru the tosB of a true and loyal worker. 
Brother Fred l^mlth. 

Resolved. That wc extend nur niucere aym- 
path3^ to hio bereaved loved um>a In tltelr 
dark hour of aorrow, and trust they will be 
otTi’ngthened with mir condalence and the 
knowledge that he la released from suATering. 

Resolved. Thai a copy of lhi*«e resolutiotif* 
be ocaC to His family , a copy be sent to onr 
official Journal, a copy be apn*ad upon the 
minutes, and our charter bo drapod in hu 


,1. » i f, V 

E m iNX. 

H I' DAW. 

* 'll mtiiittec 

n, C. n.^TiV, Rfwordlng Secretary. 


DEATH CLAIMS JUNE 1-30, 1934 


L. U, Xnme Amount 

iU F. Bracey $1,000,00 

5 H. L. Kluppcll 1,000.00 

134 T. P. Doyle 1.000-00 

I, D. 0, F. McDermott ... 1,000.00 

134 F. W, Harrington _ 1,000.00 

I. 0. J. M. Schnure — SflO.OO 

l&J F. M. Rfulgers - 1,000.00 

301 E- Thompson 1,000,00 

LO- H. H- BuffingtatiL 1,000.00 

3 Y. P. Largy 1,000.00 

125 r. Humphrey LOftO.OO 

1.34 James BtuarL 1,000.00 

397 G, Sesaotns .. — 1,000,00 

35 E- P. Kittridge . LOOfl.OO 

H- G. Ytartin- 1,000,00 

134 W. R, lia^t l,tfOOiHI 

213 Hniuld L, McDermott X.,00fl.0fl 


Total $ 16 , 65 iUlO 


Without free speech no search for truth Is 
jmssLible; without free speech no discovery of 
truth is useful; without free speech progress 
is checked and the nations no longer march 
forward tfAvnrd the nobler Ufa which the 
future holds for man. Better a tllotlsandfold 
abuse of free speech than denial of free 
speech. The abuse diea in u day, but the 
denial slays the life of the people* andj, en- 
tombs the hope of the race, — CAa/fka 
ffrndfpuph* B 
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RADIO COMPANY UNIONS EXPOSED 
TO NRA 

from 3S'7) 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: In the 

end it was in the nature of a loan from 
the company. 

MR, SPEARS: More or less. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Were 

these men on their own time or com- 
pany time while they attended the 
convention? 

MR, SPEARS: I believe the men came 
in on the company time. That was pro- 
vided for by the Association in contract- 
ing for the men to go in on company 
time. 


Paid By Company,, Too 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH; Are you 
on your own time at this hearing or are 
you on the company's time? 

MR. SPEARS: I am on the company's 
time. Expenses coming down and trans- 
portation are taking care of by the Asso- 
ciation, and also the hotel. This is under 
the collective bargaining agreement 
which provides for that, * * * 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: If a man 
is diamiased, the reason for his dismissal 
is a subject for arbitration, 

MR, SPEARS: Absolutely, 

MR, WOOD: Does he become a non- 
member? 

MR, SPEARS: If the decision is made 
that he is fired, there is nothing further 
wc can do about his particular case. 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: The de- 
cision by whom? 

MR, SPEARS: By the arbitration 
board, 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Does he 
retain an honorary membership in your 
organ JKation similar to the one in 
Mr. Merry man's organization, or does 
he cease to be a member of your 
organization? 

MR, SPEARS: He ceases to be a mem- 
ber until at such other time he can find 
employment with another member in the 
National Aaaociation, if such is possible, 

* « * 

MR. NOCK ELS. Have you a copy of 
that call? 

MR. SPEARS: Yes, I have. This is 
from the office of the president of the 
Association of Engineers of the Atlantic 
Broadcasting Corporation, 483 Madison 
Avenue, New York, under date of May 
7, 1034, and it reads: 

"Dear Sir: This letter is sent you fol- 
lowing the memorandum w*hkh you no 
doubt have received from the oihee of 
Mr. Runyon ” 

MR. NOCK ELS: Mr. Runyon's office? 

MR, SPEARS: Yes, This was sent out 
after we had communicated with Mr. 
Runyon and asked him to co-operate with 
us. 

MR. NOCKELS; Please read that in 
the record, 

MR. SPEARS: (Reading): *'This let- 
ter is sent you following the memoran- 
dum which you no doubt have received 
from the office of Mr. Runyon* in re- 

• Refer* to M. H, Runyon, ^Ice president of 
Columhln llroilIrnBttng systeni. 


gard to the fonnation of an assodation 
of the engineering personnel. The asso- 
ciation membership may include super- 
visors providing they are not in execu- 
tive capacities. 

Since the majority of stations have 
as yet to form an association and their 
president being unknown, we trust that 
you wilt bring this letter to the attention 
of the engineering department by post- 
ing in a conspicuous place for all to 
observe," 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: To whom 
wa.s this sent? 

MR. SPEARS: The chief engineers of 
the stations. We did not know just who 
the members were, or the heads of the 
local associations by name, and so wo 
asked that it bo posted for all to observe. 
I w'iil continue: 

*‘lt is with sincere trust and under- 
standing between our renowned Presi- 
dent, Mr. Paley, and the New York Asso- 
ciation of Engineers that we proceed 
wnthout futher delay the drawing up of 
an agreement betw'ecn the individual 
associations and their respective stations 
of the Columbia System, 

**In order to accomplish tliis it wnll be- 
come nece.ssary that at least one and not 
more than two men be chosen and given 
full authority to make decisions at the 
forthcoming meeting to be held in New 
York City the week of May 14, 1934, 

"Other business open for discussion 
will be; 

"1, Constitution, 

"2, I nter-assoc ration agreement, 

*^The trip to New York City, including 
ieave of absence, transportation and hotel 
facilities is being provided by the 
management, 

"Please forward your acceptance to 
MR, L, N, HATFIELD, 

Sec r e t a r y- T r ca s u r e r , 

AsROciation of Engineers, 
Atlantic Broadcast* Corp,, 
485 Madison Ave., 

New York City.” 

MR, NOCKELS: Is that in Wash- 
ington? 

MR, SPEARS: No, in New York City, 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: Have you 
a copy of Mr. Runyon's memorandum? 

MR, SPEARS: I do not have it at 
hand, 

DEPUTY FARNSWORTH: That was 
to the^ 

MR, SPEARS: (Interposing) Station 
managers, 

MR. NOCKELS: What date was that? 

MR. SPEARS: This letter? 

MR. NOCKELS: Yes. 

.MR- SPEARS: May 7, 


MASTER PLUMBERS VETO BARE 
NEUTRAL 
(Coatliiuod from p»ifc 

outside of buildings. The 1933 code 
allo\ved some few special grounds inside 
of buildings. It was and still is pro- 
posed that the 1035 code permit practi- 
cally indiscriminate grounds anywhere. 
Changes in the National Electrical Code 
are made by the American Standards 
Association on recommendations for- 


warded by the electrical standards com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Assoeiation, which committee fa an 
autonomous body, 

2, The standard method of distribut- 
ing electric current for domestic and 
commercial use is: from a higher ten- 
sion pole line in street through n step- 
down transformer to 220 volts (two 110- 
volt circuits) usually with two hot wires 
and a third wire as a neutral, this neu- 
tral wire being grounded to the water 
sen ice pipe to the premises where avail- 
able, and through this water senicc pipe 
to a grid formed of all the water mains 
under the streets. By reason of this 
large grid any current which may flow 
over any one of more neutrals* either 
accidentally or because of unbalanced 
circuits, will tend to become balanced as 
of all neutrals connected to the whole 
grid. Where no w’ater service pipe 
exists, neutrals are artificially grounded 
to pipes driven in the ground or in some 
instances to w'dl casings and the like. 
The above methods of grounding circuits 
from pole line to building are now per- 
mitted by the National Electrical Code. 
There seems to be some justification for 
the claim that even this arrangement is 
wrong and never should have been per- 
mitted. We are for the present con- 
cerned with grounding to water pipes 
nnd/or gas pipes, only, 

3, A subcommittee of the electrical 
standards committee has been charged 
with the duty of reporting to the main 
committee on the desirability of e.xtend- 
ing the principles to circuits inside build- 
ings. At last information this subcom- 
mittee has made a report neither for nor 
against and the subcommittee had been 
further charged to report to the main 
committee what changes would be neces- 
sary in the code to so extend the prac- 
tice. This latter instruction seems to 
indicate possibility of determination on 
the part of the main committee to act 
without a further and more favorable 
recommendation from the subcommittee. 

Now, in all the deliberations of this 
electrical standards committee and its 
subcommittee, the plumber, w*ho is the 
installer and the guarantor of the integ- 
rity of water piping and/or gas piping 
Rystems, has not been considered either 
individually or through his organization, 
the National Association of Master 
Plumbers, nor have any of the questions 
involved been referred officially. 

The plumber (collectively) is quite 
within his rights in inquiring, "By what 
authority does a purely electrical com- 
mittee presume to legislate for another 
industry without consent? Why should 
the electrical wiring trade use a water 
or gas pipe as one side of Its dreutt in 
order to make a slight saving in original 
wiring costs, to the possible detriment of 
the piping or hazards to users of it and 
workers on it?” 

4, The proposed "bare neutral” sys- 
tem might be any one of several forms^ 
of construction, such as (a) an insulated 
"hot” wire and a bare neutral wire in 
a steel conduit, which by reason of con- 
tact would make the conduit a neutral; 
(h) an insutated wire in a steel conduit 
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without a bare neutral, thus making: the 
steel conduit itself the neutral; (c) an 
insulated wire lK>und with metal in the 
form of a aheath-H^ither bound wiLli 
steel wires in the form of a cable or 
simply sheathed with thin copper in the 
same manner that a cable is sheathed 
with lead — the sheathed wire being* run 
from bc)x to box without conduit: and 
(d) possibly other arTang-ements. In 
any of theso proposed constructions it 
is intended to ground the conduit or the 
sheath to the water piping^ the gas pip- 
ing or structural members of the build- 
ing. Even without this artificial ground- 
ing connection, there are many points 
where the bare neutral would be in con- 
tact and the plumbing pipes or the build- 
ing members would take up the job of 
completing the several electrical circuits 
in the building. 

5. It is alleged that the proposed con* 
struction transfers four definite hazards 
to the plumbing system; (a) destruction 
of pipe through electrolysis; (b) fire 
hazard through arcing between a pipe 
used as a neutral and other building 
members or other pipes constituting a 
better ground; (c) hazard to occupants 
of building and users of plumbing by 
passage of current through the body 
from one pipe to another pipe or build- 
ing member; and (d) hazard to plumbers 
when making repairs. 

5a. ** Electrolysis^^ is an all-inclusive 
word covering (in this sense) destruc- 
tion of pipe by electrical means. The- 
oretically, whenever any electric current 
carried by a pipe leaves that pipe it car- 
ries away with it some metal from the 
place it leaves the pipe aiul long-contin- 
ued flow of current and consequent flow 
of metal destroys the pipe. This is 
wholly true in the case of direct current. 
It has been customary in the post to 
consider that alternating currents do not 
flow and therefore do not cause electro- 
lysis. This has been proven wrong. 

While the effect is not the same there 
is suffleient alteration in the metallic 
structure to ultimately destroy the pipe. 
There seems to be no reason why the 
plumbing pipes should be deteriorated 
and ultimately be destroyed merely to 
accommodate an industry that can and 
should provide its own complete circuits. 
Plumbers do not run water to a sink 
through plumbing pipes and then dump 
the waste from the sink into a nearby 
electric conduit and expect the electrician 
to see that the waste ultimately reaches 
the sewer. 

5b. Electric current flows by the easi- 
est path. Unthinking persons might say 
a “neutraP^ does not carry current. This 
is not true. It carries current but theo- 
retically without pressure or "potential" 
— of the same mathematical value as the 
earth or ground. If it didn't, there would 
be no circuit. As long as clreuits are 
balanced; as long as lamps and appli- 
ances maintain their resistance; as long 
as insulation is complete, then the cur- 
rent in a neutral remains at zero, unless 
there is some resistance set up in the 
neutral itself* Should a 'water (or gas) 
pipe be used for a neutral, resistance 
can be set Up at the joints hy joint com- 


pound between threads on pipe and fit- 
ting; by rusting of these threaded joints; 
and by the introduction of composition 
nipples. The current carried there has 
the same potential as the sum of ail the 
resistances set up. 

If a pipe used as a neutral should be 
cut to insert a fitting, a fittim: be broken out 
for repairs, u meter be removed, or should 
any one of a dozen contingencies, to be ex- 
pected In everyday niaintenance of plumbing, 
occur, then the whole force of the current 
hi tlie eii'ouii is to be reckoned with. In 
either of the above cases the current would 
jump ti> any easier ground — by arcing 
across to another pipe whether gas, soil, 
waste or vent, or to a building member, or 
might pass through a human body to the 
ground. Such an arc, if it occur in or near 
any combustible may cause a destructive fire. 
The hazard to the human body depends on 
the completeness of the groiind, the intensity 
of the current, the eondition of the organa 
of the person affected and other elements, 
and may cause burns, shock, or even death. 

5(e). See latter portion of 5(b). As ex- 
umples; Assume a sheathed wire circuit 
grounded to a water pipe: A jumper at a 
pull box broken so that the water pipe be- 
comea the sole neutraJ ; a power circuit with 
switch on but inoperative because of tempo- 
rary removal of water meter or other break 
on account of repairs; a person not kno'wing 
that water Is off and in attempting to wash, 
places one hand on the faucet handle and 
tho other on the drain plug while fumbling 
wdth the stopper; or a workman in replac- 
ing the meter grasps both pipe ends. 

C. Muntz metal or yellow brass pipe is 
used considerably in water supply piping, 
and there ia considerable support for the al- 
legation that dezincifkation takes place 
where ground wires are attached making the 
pipe porous. It is also alleged that discolor- 
ation and odors result from electric contacts. 

7. Probably, if everything remained 
normal at all times there would be no reason 
for apprebenslon; but electric light and 
power circuits are frequently out of balance, 
Tcaifitances arc more or leso bound to be set 
up at the joints in gas and water pipes, 
jumpers are liable to be broken, grounda are 
liable to become loosened, plumbing repairs 
requiring temporary removal of sections of 
pipe or meters are not Infrequent, plumbing 
pipes often make a swinging contact with 
other building members, and there are dozens 
of contingencies which might or would dis- 
turb the normal conditions. As stated previ- 
ously, a circuit with a bare or grounded 
neutral cannot be satisfactorily tested, so an 
abnormal condition might well continue for 
months until disclosed by an accident^ — pipe 
failure, fire or shock. 

This committee has collected a large num- 
ber of reports and held much correspondence. 
Although some of these reports are volumi- 
nous and scores of specific casca are covered 
it might be admitted that they are incon- 
clusive. 

Reported cases of injury or death could 
not be directly traced nor fully substantiated. 
Color and odor changes In water are appar- 
ently proved. Knowm cases of fire hazard 
exist. Destruction of pipes Is apparently 
proved. 

Several state master plumbers* associa- 
tions have passed resolutions eondemning 
this proposed method of grounding and some 
or all will come before your resolutions eom- 
mittoe for consideration and action. 

The following states have passed such 
resolutions and there may be more; Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, North Cnrolina, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

This committee will be glad to appear be- 


fore them and present its case if, and when, 
such a resolution U under consideration. 

It is the recommendation of this committee 
that such a resolution be passed at this con- 
vention but hesitates to present one of its 
own which might not cover all points raised 
by those to be submitted by the several state 
aasociaitons. 

It is the furl her reciimmendation of this 
committee that its work be continued 
through appointment by the incoming ad- 
ministration or another similar committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. R. McGor4iOUAL, Chairman. 
John C. Ijiotlkh, 

Francis C, Dorsey, 

Lutkkr H. Caskey, 

William E. Miller. 

G2nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 
National Association ov Master Plcmrers 
May 28 to 31, 1034 

Resolution No. 4 — Submitted by the New 
Jersey .4ssociation of Master PlumbersT 

Resolved, That with the exception of n 
single ground Tviro connection between the 
neutral wire of an electric light or power 
service circuit and a water service pipe be- 
tween the water meter and the water main 
in the street, or if no meter is installed, then 
at a point within 12 inches of the place 
where the said service pipe enters the build- 
ing, members of this organization shall per- 
mit no ground or other electric wire to be 
connected to any ateam, hot water* vapor, 
sewer, soil, waste, vent, water or gas pipe 
inetnlled by us, nor shall any grounding bo 
made to any other building member in such 
n way that the said heating and/or plumbing 
pipes shall be made a part of any electric 
light or power circuit or any radio or bell 
circuit, cither directly or Indirectly, inten- 
Uonally or otherwise; and 

Any Buch electric grounding connection 
made shall operate to miUify any agreement 
or guarantee, expressed or implied, as to the 
integrity of our installations and their care 
or maintenance: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the National Association of 
Master Plumbers for consideration and oc- 
tion at the coming national convention in 
Washington, and to the several plumbing, 
heating and electrical trade periodicals. 

Approved and recommended by the N. A. 
M, P. resolutions committee “in ao far aa it 
applies to plumbing and the work of master 
plumbers.'* 

Pfisaed. 

NOTORIOUS PRIVATE POLICE IN 
STEEL ET AL 

(Continued from page 29fl) 

for use in labor disputes and in under- 
cover work. Shalloo declares, as a fact 
obvious to all: 

”The labor spy, from whatever 
agency, is regarded, even by the com- 
pany employing* him, as one of the low- 
est forms of human life, morally 
speaking." 

Company police are not peculiar to the 
state of Pennsylvania; they flourish 
wherever huge, labor-hating corpora- 
tions will resort to brute force to batter 
their 'workers down. A newspaper man 
was arrested recently hy company police 
for "looking" at a steel plant in Indiana 
—from outside company property. They 
took him inside the fortifications. He 
recognized the third degree pattern, kept 
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his head» and mang|:cd to catahlish his 
identity and to avoid a beatinir* 

Nowhere in his book does Mr. Shalloo 
say that Pennsylvania eomjmny police, 
or the system in Pennsylvania* are in 
any way worse than in other industrinl 
states. He has simply made a study of 
this one state. The aystem is vicious 
wherever it shows itself. 


DIRTY BUSINESS OF PROVOKING 

WARS REVEALED 

(Coni! nurd from 

J, P, Mori.^n was said to have made 
more money in tw'o years than his father 
made in all his life. 

FroRt* Out of W«r 

In 1915 the Allies established a cen- 
tral purchasini; bureau in the United 
States W’bich soon spent on an average 
of $10*000,000 a day. These expendi- 
tures inereased at a rate that made the 
year 1916 by far the most prosperous 
in the entire history of American indus- 
try and finance. The enormous volume of 
foreign trade created something like a 
shortage at home, and as a result do- 
mestic prices began to rocket. The 
golden harvest reaped from American 
pocket-books far outweighed the profits 
from the traffic with the Allies. 

There w*as only one cloud on the hori- 
Eon^ the war might end. Every time 
there was talk of peace, munition 
stocks went down from 5 to 40 per cent. 
War had brought prosperity, peace 
threatened to bring calamity. Gradu- 
ally other worries began to trouble the 
bankers. Suppose the Gormans won — 
what then? 

The Germans were making an aston- 
ishing stand and in many ways they had 
a decided military advantage. Suppose 
the war should end in a stalemate? sup- 
pose a "peace without victory" should 
be concluded? Thoughts like this made 
Wall Street shudder. American finance 
had placed its bet on the AUiefl to win 
and the stakes were so enormous that 
none dared even think what might hap- 
pen should they lose. 

The terrible years wore on. The seas 
were crowded with vessels rushing sup- 
plies of all kinds to the Allies, Then 
another nightmare began to trouble 
Wall Street. How were the Allies to 
pay for these goods? The credit of the 
Allies was virtually exhausted. The 
United States had grown from a debtor 
nation to one of the greatest creditors 
of the world. At the beginning of 1917 
the Allies had nothing more to offer 
than their T O U's. Some of the vast 
loans already made were virtually unse- 
cured and the announcement was actu- 
ally made that henceforth Allied loans 
would be unsecured. No wonder Wall 
Street was worrying. All those attrac- 
tive notes which it held might turn out 
to be just so many "scraps of paper, 

On April C* 1917, the United States 
entered the conflict and the fears of 
the war IraJfiekers turned to rejoicing. 
While it is not contended that the 
United States entered the World War 
solely because of its armament makers 


and financiers, still, there are grave 
charges that they worked for that end. 
In 1917, on the floor of CongrcBs It was 
charged that as early as March* 1917, 
the Morgan interesU had orgunlEed and 
financed a huge propaganda machine, 
for the purpose of "persuading" the 
American people to join the Allies, 

Bankart Back Decimioii 

When President Wilson made his ’war 
address to Congress, Wall Street rep) ted, 
"It ’was exactly right, Said Judge 
Gary, of the steel trust, "it was 100 
per cent American." Frank Vanderlip, 
of the National City Bank, smd, "The 
speech breathes the true spirit of the 
American people." 

Hardly had the news of the break in 
diplomatic relations reached Wall 
Street, when, according to the New 
York Times* "Wall Street was bright 
with the Stars and Stripes floating from 
banks and brokerage houses. On the 
Produce Exchange, 300 brokers sang 
the Star Spangled Banner. And stocks 
went up immediately." 

The United States was in the war 
from April 7, 1917, to November 11, 
1918. During that period we spent 22 
billions of dollars and loaned nine bil- 
lion to the Allies. Just as important 
for Wall Street, was the absolute guar- 
antee of Allied credit by the American 
government. All the reckless financing 
of the war was now saved. 

A short Teview of how our money w'as 
spent can now be studied with more dis- 
cernment than was possible a few years 
ago. In a letter dated August 29, 1921, 
President Harding ’wrote in part: "Our 
government expended between five and 
six billion dollars for the manufacture 
of aircraft, artillery and artillery ammu- 
nitions, To aho’w for this expenditure* 
it has been ofilcially testified that less 
than 200 American made planes or 200 
Amencan made cannon ever went into 
action on the fighting front of the war, 
w'hile not more than I per cent of the 
ammunition expended by American 
artillery, according to testimony, was of 
American manufacture. Approximately 
three and a half billion dollars wa.s 
poured out under the direction of the 
Shipping Board, yet I have from the 
War Department the curious bit of infor- 
mation that only one vessel built by the 
Shipping Board ever carried anv Amer- 
ican troops to fight in Europe. This was 
a cargo boat, the Liberty, which, accord- 
ing to the War Department records, in 
October, 1917* carried approximately 50 
soldiers to E urope. Over one bill ton 

dollars was expended on aviation up to 
June 30, 1919, yet not one American 
built aviation pursuit plane or combat 
plane reached the front" 

According to the CongreSHional Rec- 
ord (March 6* 19.34) our patriotic 

American business men were nhipping 
goods to France for a year after the 
Armistice. When the end came we had 
over two billion dollars worth of ma- 
terials in France. The French govern- 
ment took this Hlulf over at 29 cents on 
the dollar, but, unhappily, wo never got 


even the 20 cents. The French repudi- 
ated the debt, and never paid it. 

Right after the war we were paying 
20 cents a pound for sugar, and it was 
being rationed to us in this country. 
While this was going on the War De- 
partment sold 22,000*009 pounds of 
American sugar to France for two cents 
a pound. It would never do to ship that 
sugar back to this country. 

(It would repay the reader to write 
to his Senator and request a copy of 
this Record. It contains additional 
facts that enlightens one on the enor- 
mous profits that are made by the few 
and the staggering cost that is borne by 
the many.) 

Artnament PresA No Myth 

Books recently published give 
astounding facta concerning the power 
and infiuence of international arms- 
makers. They wore busy during the 
war. Their interest lay in prolonging 
the war. The stock market was very 
sensitive to peace talk. Every time 
news of peace ’was published the stock 
market quotations of the arms makers 
plunged immediately. In 1917 France 
was tired of the war. Even the army 
longed for peace. This natural reaction 
to years of slaughter and superhuman 
exertion was promptly labeled "defeat- 
ism" and stem measures were taken to 
suppress iL The pacifists shot by the 
French during the war far outnumbered 
the victims of the famous French Reign 
of Terror. 

ThU situation alarmed the French arina- 
fneni press. It imntediately brandctl the en- 
tire movement for peace as inspired by Ger- 
mans nnil paid for by German money. ThU 
wni ridiculous aince the Germans were con- 
cerned in a decisive victory. 

Then the armament press took n neither 
step to prolong the war. In both Germany 
and Fnince there wn« suddenly an outbreak 
of fmntnBtic designs for annexation. The 
result of both press campaigns was to de- 
stroy utterly all efforts for peare. Each 
side professed fear and terror at the othcrU 
plans for annexation, and both were stimu- 
lated into further desperate efforts to carry 
on the war. 

A most significant anil important phase of 
the World War was the widespread and con- 
tinuous International trade in war materials, 
even among enemy powers. 

In I 916 Germany was desperately In need 
of fats, oils and glycerine. Had an air- 
tight blockade been maintained she would 
ha%’e been compelled to sue for peace before 
the breakdown of Itussia. But Britinh mer- 
chants sent such supplies to Denmark, which 
wero then reshipped to Germany. A Ger- 
man steel king, Possehl, had factorlei In 
Sweden and Russia, The Sweden factories 
sent materials to Russia and were used to 
produce war materials for the Ruasinit army, 
nustness must be maintained as usual. 

France shipped chemicals for explosives 
and hnuxite for aluminum to Germany, 
through Switzerland. And Germany returned 
the favor by shipping hundreds of thousands 
of tons of steel and iron to Franco. At 
Verdun the German troops ran into barbed 
wire entanglements which had only two 
months previously been shipped through 
Switzerland by a German factory, 

However much we may be shocked with 
aucli lirief exposures on what goes on behind 
the scenes In time of war, and the forces 
that help to create war, the arms merchant 
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looks at it difforently. According to hla 
lights ha is simply a buAiness man who sella 
hia wares under prevailing business prac- 
tices. The uses to which his products are 
put and the results of his tra^e are appar^ 
ently no concern of his, no more so than 
that of an automobile salesman. One British 
manufacturer compared his enterprise to 
that of house^furnisbing company^ which 
went so far as to encourage matrimnny to 
stimulate more purchase of house furnish- 
ings. The arms maker feels that hci too, la 
justided in promoting his own particular 
brand of business. 

Military strategists are agreed that war 
strategy must be remodeled. The last war 
nearly ruined the world through sheer waste 
of wealth and substance. Another long war 
would pauperize it utterly. The systems now 
planned is to center main attacks on the 
civilian populations of large enemy cities. 
The weapons to be employed, and the agen- 
cies of destroction to he scientifically util- 
ized, are best left to the imagination. 

Notcj The following books and pamphlets 
are recommended for further study: 
^'Merchants of Death” (A study of interna^ 
tlona! trafhe In arms). By H. C. Engel- 
brecht and P. C. Finnlgan (Dodd, Meade 
and Company). $2.6D. 

"Iron, Blood and Profits,” (An exposure of 
the world-wide munitions racket). By 
George Seldes (Harper and Brothers). 
12.50. 

”Arms and the Men.” Pamphlet printed by 
Douhleday, Doran, Garden City, N. Y, An 
illustrated pamphlet well worth sending 
for. Price, 10 cents. 

Copy of the Congressional Record^ — March 
Gj 1034, Write your Senator for a copy. 


terests will cease, and greater social ser- 
vice for the benefit of all will result. 

The tenets of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are founded on that basis. 
Social service, through flood control, 
navigation and power developments are 
its aims, A decent living which calls 
for a decent wage is the basis of social 
and economic planning for all the people 
in this territory. In fact the decent liv- 
ing will be provided for in homes so 
ultra modern that newspapers have de- 
scribed them as having conveniences 
which the White House at Washington 
lacks. If this is possible in a planned 
governmental utility project, it should 
be possible in the private utilities also. 
The financial policy nf the TV A which 
will be de- watered at the outset is bound 
to produce a profound effect on the in- 
dustry, All effort must be made by labor 
to make this yardstick in the utility in- 
dustry truly a yardstick, for opposition 
to it is the chief aim of the private util- 
ity industry, 

TVA In Marked Contrast 

In contrast to this vast project in Ten- 
nessee let us glance at a utility not far 
from there which was part of the utility 
empire crash mentioned in a previous 
issue. Its actual valuation was $2,500,- 
000. Its paper value was $17,600,000. 
Thus at 7 per cent it had to earn almost 


half its actual value in interest and 
dividends each year to keep up the 
scheme of manipulation and speculation 
by its officials. Small wonder that there 
W'as but a pittance left over for wages. 
Small wonder, too, that opposition to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority should 
be so great. 

In reading this installment, may the 
utility workers awake to their responsi- 
bility, and realize that **In union there 
is strength,” This strength will rescue 
the industry from the money changers 
and save it from itself, that it may truly 
render service to the nation instead of 
exacting $16 in annual tribute for every 
man, woman and child in the country 
■with which to water its stock, and pyra- 
mid its financial structures to unstable 
heights. 

On the basis of fact and reason this 
analysis of the industry will continue 
in later articles. The statistics of the 
government and of the industry itself are 
its own indictment as to failure at "pub- 
lic service.” 
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PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


MORE STATISTICS OF UTILITIES 
ASTOUND MORE 

(rnntlnned from page 203) 

ties in these same cities paid hut 50 to 
75 per cent of these wages, 

Subterfugei OfFered 

One of the reasons given for lower 
wages in the utility industry is that the 
work Is steady all year round. The utU- 
worker thus has to work all year for 
less than his union fellow worker makes 
in eight to 10 months. That condition 
is being eliminated by the 40-hour 
(eventually SO or 25) week. The days 
of the 62 and 55 -hour week plus overtime 
in the industry are gone forever. To 
equal that income and be able to liqui- 
date the debts incurred on homes, etc., 
in those years, the utility worker must 
perforce seek the federated trades wage 
through the A. F, of L. The company 
union is impotent. It can never achieve 
that end. 

Not long ago an article in the Workers 
Journal, by Jerome Count, a lawyer, 
indicated that if wages of the utility 
workers had progressed as did the profits 
of the industry, the annual salary per 
worker would now be in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000, Utility workers should 
hasten to stop this inconsistent progres- 
sion of wages and profits with bo great 
a gap between them. They "will be doing 
the industry and the nation a great ser- 
vice. Speculation and failures in the in- 
dustry will decrease. The water will be 
wrung out of its paper value. Autocratic 
management for benefit of financial in- 
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Receipt Bonk, Members (300 receipts) 2,fO 

Receipt Book, Members (750 reoelpts>_». 4.A0 

Receipt |l<»ok, Mlsccllanemjs (300 re- 
ceipts) 2,40 

Receipt Buotc, 5ltscollaneous (750 re- 

crelpts) 4.50 

Beceipt Book, Overtime nsRessment (500 

receipts) . — 2.40 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment (750 

receipts) 4JM> 

Receipt Book. Financial Secretary's .35 

Receipt Book, Treasurer's.., ,J5 

Receipt Holders, JI5 

ReRearch Weekly report cards, per 100.,^ AO 

Beal, cut of 1,00 

Beal — 4.00 

Beal (pocket) 7-50 

WUlidniwa] CardSj witli Trans. Cds., per 

doxea , JSO 

Warrant Book, for R, S. *50 


Appllcotlou Blanks, per 10O_, 
Book, Minute. 


Charters, Dtipllcates— 


FOR E* W, B. A. 

.75 Constitution and By-Laws, per 100 

IJlo single Copies 

.50 Ritual, Wi.nh — * 

Rein statement Blanks, per loo 



METAL 



LABEL 


NOTE^The iibove articles will bo supplied when the re<|iilslte amount of cash acoompanles 
the order. Otherwise tlie order will not bo recognized. AU supplies sent by us have postage 
or express charges prepaid. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM MAY 11 TO 

JUNE 10, 1934 
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948421 

584 _ 

140320 

1408^5 

584 

-I7H57T 

178640 

584 

.323370 

323453 

585*^ 

-018152 

018157 

580**.* 

.228301 

228313 

,586—— 

-3 9073 1 

396750 

588 

,080941 

680975 

589 

.24115! 

24*11,83 

.589 

-309001 

369009 

590 

.9507*17 

950750 

591 

.053440 

9,53407 

694— —942111 

942126 

695 158542 

158548 

595 

.275834 

2T&994 

590 

-440701 

44O7fS0 

597 

-895870 

895890 

598 

-004003 


599.... 

-032,579 

932595 

600,--. 

03001 S 

930022 

001 

-031711 

931739 

002 

. 20820 

20830 

002 

_ 631055 

634007 

000* 

,252190 

2,52212 

006 

.054334 

9,54357 

611 — - 

- 27230 

272S5 

613 

- 43043 

43900 

61,1 — 

237200 

237208 

618 

-310091 

3JO910 

016— 

.220201 

229210 

610 

.242851 

242854 

017„_ 

-795304 

795,180 


*039571 

030579 

020 

950410 

950421 

021^, 

.021320 

921.120 

623 

-808911 

808935 


h. U, 

Ncmbkhs 

625 * 

-2,50515 

259537 

029 

*074913 

074047 

030 

*048050 

948005 

031- 

.904608 

904638 

632,. 

-025243 

925205 

6;ii 

*254269 


034 

*958521 

958540 

030* 

-B06041 

306076 

ml — * 

-S 12861 

212HT1 

037 

-804719 

894744 

640***_ 

-168316 

163309 

042 

*922525 

922538 

043.™ 

.961539 

961549 

644 

-933220 

933239 

640 

- 47508 

4 TIM (2 

048 

* 14422 

14424 

040 S5922 

85980 

640...- 

-420170 

420224 

649. 226083 


040^ 

-328571 

328020 

050 

-654546 

654565 

057 

.257253 

257259 

057* 

-0021 11 

962115 

060 

-411242 

4312,10 

0<1O 

-924001 

024633 

601 

-200230 

200240 

64H.__. 

-897463 

B974B3 

065,—* 

* 21523 

21554 

6415 

, 55803 

55805 

065 

*144110 

144120 

005. .. 

.282038 

282005 

0041 

* 17240 

172,50 

0641-..* 

-260251 

21MH34 

068 

. 74959 

T4070 

009 

241 808 

2419U5 

070 

*170112 

170130 

07 1 

.237772 


071 

-9234T1 

92340B 

07,1 

. 67224 

67220 

073-.*- 

- 063 BOO 

063322 

070-*.* 

_ 83253 

83274 

070 

*207700 

2U779fi 

077 

-874774 

874814 

078 

.227402 

227418 

078 

,241051 

24 19,10 

679,,.. 

.0*55513 

955517 

6H0-, . 

.957022 

95T027 

68| 

.041891 

(HI 910 

083- „ . 

. 106 76 

16073 

083-.-, 

. 226229 

2202SIJ 

084 

.034371 

034405 

085,. -- 

.225461 


085 

004304 

mH32n 

080 

,177007 

1776811 

000—— 

.238390 

23H415 

090 

-024190 

924280 

091 - — 

,008264 

008281 

4193..-- 

-896841 

8O080T 

094 

.133794 

1138,12 

095 

.014375 

9t 4390 

097. — , 


324263 

097 **. 

.390081 

390150 

697 

,435151 

435158 

701 

.159287 

15031*1 

702- 

. 33037 

33941 

702 . . 

331TH 

33X917 

704 * 

*159850 

1 59896 

706 

.02*1701 

923708 

707 

-801210 

810216 

709 

- 80243 

80251 

710 

.652672 

a527Ql 

711 

* 23243 

23250 

711 

.:i42T5l 

342810 

712 

-108890 

368904 

714 

*057438 

657435 

710 * 

* 2ai34 


716- 

-112441 

112620 

Tin 

.289806 


TIT 


5175 

717 

_ 98,19 

984 1 

719 

.825444 

825480 

721 — . 

-044724 

944720 

7**2 

,550604 

550007 

723rTTT 

,167051 

167mm 

724 

_212701 

2I3TS8 

724 

.925801 

925806 

727 

- 657746 

65T753 

728 

.000008 

900981 

729 

-022020 

022026 

731 — 

,034084 

935CMU 

731 

.228458 


732 

- 26722 


732 

_92550,1 

925001 

711.,_. 

- 82802 

82861 

734 

.136430 

1 36500 

7,14 

-372001 

372231 

7,15 

-663401 

663414 

743-^*_ 

*69052,5 

600573 

748 

.227101 

2271 IS 

757* 

.945986 

940002 


b. U. NpMtlRHS 


TOO- 

- —145031 

145750 

709- 

-215007 

215806 

702- 

^047351 

047 386 

703_ 

^059113 

059165 

704- 

— ^_227T01 

227722 

700- 

061210 

961 2 18 

TTO- 

81032 

81034 

770- 

379001 

379520 

770- 

-„000213 

90030U 

772, 

702451 

702454 

773- 

- 001551 

001577 

774- 

_ 77710 

77717 

774. 

024040 

O2:i02O 

7«2- 

930016 

030010 

7B4. 

036237 

936258 

787- 

—626050 

026083 

792. 

019344 

019365 

794. 

30640 

39644 

794- 

175341 

173560 

794- 

434287 

434351 

798- 

055027 

055038 

892, 

_^TOOl 


«oa— 675792 

0758UO 

807- 

236119 

236142 

807* 

— ^-J206254 

26(»2,10 

809- 

49758 

40764 

Hll- 

(H008 

04702 

81,1- 

— _ .030321 

0*10130 

817.. 

127813 

127M47 

KIT. 


1084^00 

817. 

....344251 

344470 

819, 

.___S02344 

8O2H50 

«20**^_144774 

144780 

824 _ 

237601 

237004 

824* 

267451 

267405 

835- 

— 22500,1 

225018 

838- 

— -_S92088 

892711 

840_ 

621052 

621061 

842. 

025Oi:j 

025031 

844- 

— _234611 

234010 

844- 

*265052 

265057 

848* 

242514 

242358 

848, 

- _228027 

22HIM0 

851- 

036020 

O:i0O6l 

854- 

81316 

81110 

854. 

721000 

721024 

855. 

4488 

4500 

Bon. 

247410 

247460 

855 _ 

210401 

236407 

857. 

^020504 

620516 

858- 

022850 

022 882 

802, 

^021604 

921 T1 8 

861* 

*-__008040 

008052 

801- 

16820 

15330 

804- 

— 02601) 

92668 

865, 

032S7 

03:ut 

800 „ 

23,1712 

233710 

866. 

— .266351 

265153 

809- 

441145 

441375 

870. 

671817 

671S4H 

873. 

900445 

009461 

874 

,641834 

041H3O 

885- 

-944271 

944315 

886. 

102708 

1 02776 

886. 

281237 

281250 

886. 

*442601 

442512 

890_ 

230101 


890. 

706400 

T 00500 

892- 

959414 

0504,14 

900- 

— .-888071 

888081 

902. 

954070 

954736 

912. 

6160 


913- 

100891 

IDlOtl 

914_ 

170204 

1702,15 

915_ 

, 75088 

75090 

918. 

17980 

18000 

018. 

230101 

2101 07 

919. 

923101 

023107 

922. 

218K1 

21802 

937- 

672121 

072330 

940- 

225031 

225052 

948- 

- 31032 

31047 

948- 

182532 

182026 

948. 

....242328 

242354 

949 

,—.246317 

S46818 

949. .84X237 

041270 

953.* ,912727 

012737 

956- 

— _ 83851 

8185,5 

95«. 

657480 

65748,1 

901- 


311542 

970 

- 213401 

233415 

970_ 

^604002 

004 TOO 

971- 

^.443248 

441250 

972- 

60,5275 

605280 

9T8- 

. 74030 

74034 

901. 

914516 

014525 

995- 

9,19170 

9302 10 

990* 

65220 

05233 

990- 

87122 


1O02-„_104279 

104282 


U U« NUMIIKIIS 


1002 

1024— 

1024 

1025 

1029 

1032.-.. 

1036_— 

.053828 
_ 32557 
.134801 
-049535 
*906051 
-932730 
.157223 

953905 

8255S 

134868 

649596 

906032 

932794 

157224 

1036 

.236701 

23670S 

1036—, 

.200351 

206353 

1036 

,659971 

660000 

1037 

24201 

242 90 

1047—.. 

-697040 

697999 

1054 

.234004 

23401S 

1072 

-858958 

858966 

10S6,„. 

. 21115 

21349 

1087— __ 

_ 10078 

10679 

1091 

-041327 

941B45 

im»,5 

..53207*3 

512132 

1099 

.645428 

045430 

liOl 

.940534 

940594 

no5 

.902132 

902156 

nos * 

* 81322 

81B11 

Ills 

-387292 

8B7335 

1131*.., 

949H45 

949851 

1136^- 

.647001 

IH7634 

1141 

. 22097 

22122 

1141 

**31411 

414566 

1141 

-119751 

3198*12 


*911083 

941100 

1144 

. 81473 

81498 

1144 

- 86712 

36715 

U4T— . . 

. 57021 

5T022 

114T**— 

.914001 

0HO7O 

115l_„ 

-657955 

95T959 

11*54 

- 4632 

4649 

1154 

-911994 

912000 

1154 

961001 

961631 

1156 

- 11932 

12040 


MIK3ING 



in— 2i7onif-ofi4. 

15— 2n5M4-8f>5. 

81— CKiHfH 470. 

124 — IrtOflOR-ftlO, 

164 — 140251 2fl2. 

252— 772154 1G5* 

30«— 3l!23n. 

340—200581, 

343— 1 0830 4083 L 

354— 103425 420. 

453^54270*64278. 

501—300281-205, 

504—03012-03015 

608 — J2n«m)-50fl. 

512—002404. 

545 — 33003. 

543—021101. 

571—050410, 

057—257252, 

607 — 3241811 - 100 , 

VOID 

3— A-J, 028, 850. 

3— A *4 -11. 70-80, 87* 
a— O-A* 3058. 

8— X*n, 35077, 

8— X-O. 30002, S0121, 
a0372, 30522, 

30544, 30745, 

30760, 36824, 

3<W50, 80955, 

37006, 87142, 

37158. 37202. 

S7251. B7260. 

16— 217055; 

25 — 107004. 

28 5338 5330, 

3X— 21800,3 004. 

35 — 88181. lOl. 104. 

88— S0279I* 803007. 

40—156630, 2057S5, 

258012, 060, 

337870, 800. 976, 
338114. 132. 147, 
400. 386061. 

46 — 4964, 4000, 4978, 

4007* 6014, 5035, 
5044, 5008* 

177380, 509-510, 

417288. 321, 3I?8. 

52—205800* 013, 957, 

081, 200002, 148* 
101. 215, -221, 

340500* 674. 800. 
347011, 379817* 

54 T. 

©5 — 1,17405, 437* 

66-174717-718* 721* 


L. i ; NLVUtt^LtA 

756* S23, 159, 

256398. 402. 
01^40274. 

77 — 482111* 

11—04862, 1&7M8* 550. 
91—207231, 356*357, 
191—311371, 

108 — 85324, 85»27. 

HOfKtOO, 

130 ^21»3235, 

104 — 140102, -HO, 
100—026460. 

104—173562, 500* 24037, 
211—374007. 

214— 310803*870* 
216—903120. 

221 100147. 

23:1—136700. 

250 — 5065. 

278—28103. 2SS09. 
290—900020. 

329 - 222414* 488. 

339 — 658328. 380, 432482. 
532, 6T9028, 670, 
7 19* 47262, 47300, 
47352* 47402* 

47446, 

34,1 — 40AB2* 949560* 
347—203828, 

377—130213. 267, 
384—28392. 

408—127214, 

415—930441. 

417—147944. 

424 — 944466. 

-129—191875, 

488—31140* 048011. 

497— 2(M34fl, 353. 360, 

377* 391* 40.1, 414, 
426, 437, 
499—101675, 

501 - 390277* 296. 

100315^17, 329. 

510— ,35248* 58205. 
,507—39099. 80731, 
674—23273, 

677—910425. 

6H3 918418. 

595—275838, 
it 10 — 030500. 678, 
025—259510. 

042— 022520. 

043- 2 5097 4 '075. 
041—033221. 

040 -47597, 

018—14424. 85045. 

005— 2B2015. 
fl73— 227413. 

0U7— 324196-197, 300116. 
724—026808, 820, 841. 
704^0043* 175049, 

434301, 

817—1 27830. 

865—93200, 93273, 
948—182400, 009. 

1024— lH48r#G. 

HU— 2S099* 339811* 

434433* 531* 504. 

PKIIVIOISLY LlSTKIl 
MI8B1,NG* EKCEIVED 

52 295074 295080. 

73 — 22216'22217, 881091- 
122* 131-141* 140- 
lao* 

110— *17238-37239, 37242, 

222—108779-780, 

233—136548-630. 

331 —3079,13. 
354—103377, 412. 
300—248887, 9474T1-4T8. 
308—248056, 

50H — 129643, 045, 

562— 234751 -752, 756* 

760-761* 763 705 
619—630560. 

637— 212S59. 

643—25(1974-975, 

072—929719, 

081 — 041880, 
794—169810. 

971 — 143131-133. 

HI.ASK 

48— 177349-360, 

8*1— 920820. 

211— *107645*660. 374120 
507_89673. 


WOMAN’S WORK 

{Ci>9lhmpfl frmi) pngi* 502) 

Leai^ue and aloo president of the New 
York local* with whom Mrs. Roosevelt 
has been closely associated* says this; 

'*It is dlfhcuU to g^ive an adequate pie- 
txire of her wide social service activities 
because of her tendency to make so little 


of them* She ^ves herself to every 
worthy cause and takes it as a matter of 
course. 

Never before have we had a First 
Lady of the land w-ho understood ao well 
the needs of the w'age -earning men and 
women and whose sympathy with their 
hopes ami aspirations was so deep- 
rooted/" 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fine 
looking youll enjoy wearing 
it Of lO-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny* im- 
itation pearl Sf and clearly 
displaying the 1, B* E. 

W* insignia. Priced only 



^ r 


ONEVI 

LRYJOB 

^ W a. 

^ Os 5^0 



Th^ priiof rtfsdtr on fhim Joitrp^al iianitf* 
tiifv«^« j^irfji into troj)idt«< f^ut flirjipit« aU tforts 
mUtnke* wiU happen, ItV cite uHth all lUe 
Mympatkyf ikim elipping from tka #mti«0aC 
Jauraai of Commeree: 

rarri*rlhm 

On nccounl of n ty^iioKmphknL error the 
name in the flmt line of the item heaileiJ: 
“V'eteean of Shi|ipinjr Trade*' in Uil» colnrnn 
yesterday untf made to road ‘‘Harry K, 
Turner/* whereas It should hiive been “Harry 
li* Hunter/' We trust that Md. Uunter'ii 
many fiends In the ship ping imlustry will 
have reeognlT4?d it as referring to him In 
spite of the error. 


Krnd I hr IVomrfiV Aujtiliary ! 

**Here*s a tieket to the conjurer's show, 
Maggie!" 

“Thank ye, Donald!" she says. 

“And *ark ye, Maggie* when he eomea 

to that trick where he takes a tea- 
spoonful of hour and one egg and makea 
20 omelets, watch verra closely 1" 

Bill Lewis* 

L, U, No. 723* 


But He llldn't Steal the Hide 

Policeman! "Ra», whore did you 
steal that red lantern?" 

Rastus: "No sah, buss, I ain't state 
dis heah lump. I done found it nil lit 
neath a hole dem 'leetrldan men done 
went off and left." 

G* L. Mommive, 

L. ir. No, 


F, Httgkee, /. O., Aos vent in a targe voJ* 
trelioa o/ jakeo — ao* noI cjraelfy brand hvm', 
hai not loo hatlig Imt fared — so, hate £m on# 
of them: 

ruslomer is High! 

"Give us a pint of beer, boss* litl I get mo 
wages." 

"No* I never give tick— don't want to en- 
courage k here. But I'll lend you half a 
crown/* and taking it from the till he gave 
il to his customer, who took it and was 
walking out* 

"HEre/* cried the barman, "aren't you 
going to buy that pint?*^ 

Borrower, with acid mien; "Well* If you 
couldn't trust me for a pint when t was 
broke* rtl take me ready money elsewhere." 



Tha handtinme gent necovd fmm ikie left in wone 
othar thnu tair faithful John F. Maelereont and the 
other httskiee are prohahig hh pale of L, V, No, 
Cievtlnud, (Arc icu rights Johnf} 


irs hove another contmaaieofioa from 
liendriek, wko u vftll traadvriHg aroand. fh 
KOgm thie is a aonnet, and also elaime Ikot 
SOM nets ora bord lo icn fs. ITs rv/uav fo he 
drawn lalo any argavavHtv' 

Sped deal ions 

For years I had this thought in mind, 

The kind of a girl I'd like to 11 nd 

Would be a tall blonde with gulden hair, 
And her eyes must be a deep sea blue- 
This girl for me must be of a kind, 
i hat to ail of my faults she must be blind. 
1 wanted to hnd one lovely and fair, 
Someone whose love would always be 
true. 

She would not be one of those who dlris, 
.Nor one of those imps who wear short skirts. 
She must not go to midnight dances, 

Nor cast on men those luring glances. 

The ici|uel to this sonnet, alas I 
1 found a bninetie in SpringAeld. 
Mass* 

Now through the lean years she has 
stood the test. 

And dearly loves the glorious Woait 

WaLT£H II, IlENDBlCK. 

From the Grand C'oulee Diim* 

on the Columbia. 


Now aitgbndg iuho wantn fo /k'liww 
how ail thie faney word-juffgUng and 
eonneteeriHg and so forth ts done, 
juet pay cloae atlenfian to Brother 
GGch. He says he beats it out with 
ww ink tiotfie. We hope he ulwoyv ra- 
nt embers to kee;i the cork ta place: 


Tools of My Trade 


Gold ppvpT 

You've probably read in Ihe fNipers* 

O' the gold strike nut In the West. 

Nature surely pinyed peculiar capers 
Where she laid gold at rest. 

This strike cannot He ascribed to luck. 

As many rich ftnds have been; 

Prospectors had extreme hardships to buck 
That'd crushed courage o* lew sturdy men. 

Two were accredited mining engineers* 

The other, just plain good scout: 

They'd dug around those bills for years, 
Tracing certain strata that crop! out. 

Those years they'd followed certain Hews* 
Learned in Colorado's School o' Mines, 

At last came the big news— 

"They'd struck *cr In Cross Cut iines.” 

And now some folks arc mining mad* 

Mon volunteer to kalHciniine at home; 

The anHcLion bids become truly sad, 

We've gold leaf on our dume. 

Jack HifNTEit, 


"On Every Jnh" 

"On Every Job/* at the close of day, 

I put in my time without any delay* 

M'ith the boys who know how to write 
When they go off on a fanciful flight. 

Every month I And courage and hope* 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific slope* 

With many gems to lighten the way 
On the road of life at the close of day. 

It £lls me with pleasure and fun galore* 

To taste those halcyon springs once more* 

On the last page in the limited space* 

Where only cracker-Jacki expect a place. 

Inalde the cover where somebody sprinkli*« 
The joy of life to banish our wrinkles* 

In the language of electrical lore 
That comes from memory's plentiful store* 

With plenty of blarney from those who can 
Handle a 4)uilt like an Hoctric fan 
And make us smile at a jolly rogue, 

Who plays chin music with an elegant brogue. 

Well* I no longer can thb suhiect pursue* 

If these lines you ever expect to view 
"On Every Job," because li'i right to share 
The space to handle all the irnlflc there* 


I measure accurately with a rule* 

To deterniinc extent of metric feet; 

*And an Inkstand is essential* a tool 

To detect the sound of that rhythmic beat* 

I place additional adiective here* 

Insert another verb and noun yonder. 
When conventional methods interfere, 

I cautiously strive to avoid a blunder* 

Modest iambus I put in the lead. 

With trochee and dactyl traiUn' behind; 
Posaessln' meager means, I seek to feed 
Slight fuel of thought to an ambitious 
mind. 

1 atsemble sentences, poor though they be. 
Into sianxiii of esthetic appeal ( 7), 

Hut the sentence most appealin' to me: 

To ho sentenced with my ol' tools of stevlt 

To Editor: 

Since my rhymes alloUetl space have over- 
flown. 

Pray* do your stuff-^if cut tin' you must* 
For I fenroT to let the truth be known: 

My pi lore* cuttiii' Jaws are thick with rustt 

Are Guck* 


Local No. dhp Denver, Colo, 


John F, MABTigsoN, I. O. 


L* TJ* No. 3, New York City, 




L et us be glad that we are born in this age and 
j within the swirl and current of the new free- 
dom. Let us do each our share to leave the 
dams down, and not build them up in our own 
bosoms: for it is in people’s bosoms that all these 
dams exist. We must permit the floods of life to 
run freely. It is not from any one of our reforms, 
arts, sciences, and churches but out of all of them 
that salvation flows. What shall we do to assist 
in this great process? What relation do we bear 
to the movement? That is the question which 
requires a lifetime for its answer. 

— John Jay Chapman. 





